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Amongst Ourselves 


A great stir, not to say ruckus, followed 
upon publication of L. G. Miller’s open 
letter to Carole Landis in a recent issue of 
Tue Licuorian. A great many commendatory 
letters were received, together with a batch 
of very unfavorable ones. The theme of most 
of the latter was that it is both ungallant 
and immoral to point the finger of shame 
at a frail woman, no matter what or how 
many her sins, and that this it is not in 
accord with the gentle conduct of the Good 
Shepherd toward sinners. The criticism 
would be just if two conditions were ful- 
filled in the case of Miss Landis: 1) if the 
article in question had revealed the secret 
sins of this frail woman, and 2) if, even 
though they were public, no good and nec- 
essary cause could be served by publicly 
referring to them. As to the first condition, 
there is no question. The facts of Miss 
Landis’ career are public knowledge, indeed, 
they are even publicized knowledge, which, 
if you get the difference, is a great deal 
worse. As to the second condition, a most 
necessary purpose inspired the flicking satire 
of the author’s pen in that the glamor of 
a Hollywood star’s position does give her an 
influence on the minds and morals of the 
young and ignorant, and that anything done 
to lessen that influence, when it is evil, is 


necessary and good. In our opinion, one of 
the important functions of a Catholic writer 
is that of showing up in their true medning 
the glamorous vices of public people. As to 
the gentleness of the Good Shepherd with 
sinners, have some of our readers forgotten 
the violent denunciations of Christ against 
scandal-giving and unconverted sinners? The 
terrible woes he uttered, for example, against 
the Pharisees, who corrupted the people 
through the medium of their power and 
position? Would gallantry toward women 
have stopped Him from speaking thus to 
women, if any of them had placed them- 
selves in the same category in His time? We 
think not, when we consider His supreme 
interest in souls with no distinction of male 
and female. Rather we think it is true gal- 
lantry to try to spare the as yet unspoiled 
from those who have abandoned all Chris- 
tian ideals in their public lives. An open 
letter is an accepted fiction of literature, 
addressed primarily not to the one named, 
but to those who might be wrongly influ- 
enced by the one named. Miss Landis, to 
whom little more harm can be done than 
that which she has already done herself, was 
only a peg on which to hang salutary warn- 
ings to ardent movie fans. 
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Work Is Waiting 


Many people are in a bad way just because they are trying to escape work. 
They don’t know how badly they need it. 


D. F. Miller 


IT IS time for somebody to say a 
good word about work. About work 
as a source of happiness for human 
beings. About work as something that 
has value in itself, apart from what it 
can command in the way of salary 
and wages. About work which, though 
it can be called a necessity and even 
a penalty, nevertheless gives point 
and purpose to human life and keeps 
all human faculties fit and fine. 
The word work is here being used 
in a wide sense. It covers every human 
activity that is productive in any way. 
It rightly applies to the brainwork of 
the business executive; to the profes- 
sional work of the doctor, the lawyer, 
the teacher, the writer, the priest; to 
the technical work of the builder, the 
electrician, the plumber, the brick- 
layer, the gardener, the engineer; to 
the clerical work of the stenographer, 
the accountant, the secretary, the 
bookkeeper; to the manual work of 
the laborer in any field of human en- 
deavor. It is used with equal refer- 
ence to the rich who do not need to 
work for a living and to the poor 
who do. It is being applied to work 
that is done for a salary or a wage, 
and to work that is done for some 


other motive, such as to beautify a 
home, to pursue a hobby, to please 
or help a friend. 

Work has lost, or rather, been de- 
[prived of some of its power to fill up 
and make whole and hearty human 
lives. Too many people have forgotten 
how to work for the fun of it, for the 
joy and satisfaction of accomplishing 
something. Too many think of work 
as an indispensable but detestable 
means of making money and earning 
a livelihood. Thus they take but little 
interest in life as a whole. If the truth 
could be revealed, it would be clear 
that many of the neurotics and men- 
tal defectives languishing in psycho- 
pathic wards and hospitals are per- 
sons who either avoided work, or 
worked without interest in what they 
were doing. 

What is needed, therefore, is a re- 
vamped psychological approach to 
the value of work by anyone who has 
been deceived into an attitude of con- 
tempt or dislike for work, or into an 
attitude of looking upon work as 
worth while only because of the sal- 
ary it may pay. It is necessary for any- 
one who would know the full richness 
of living to recognize the fallacy in 
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such statements as the following: “I 
have an income and therefore I don’t 
have to work.” “My one ambition in 
life is to be able to retire from all 
work.” “I'd like to have a job or a 
source of income that doesn’t require 
any work.” Such statements represent 
dangerous convictions, and should be 
replaced, by all who want happiness 
in life, by the following. 


1. No human being can be happy 
without work. 


This principle cannot be contra- 
dicted by reference to the fact that 
the necessity of toil “in the sweat of 
man’s brow” was part of the con- 
demnation uttered against the human 
race because of the sin of its first 
parents, and that therefore work is a 
curse to be escaped, evaded, avoided 
as much as possible. The curse was 
that man’s livelihood would depend 
on work; that tendencies to laziness 
and sloth would make it seem good 
to evade work. Despite that, it re- 
mains true that work is necessary for 
the happiness of man in the present 
order. 

The word happiness, of course, is 
used relatively, i.e., to signify the kind 
of happiness a man has a right to 
aspire to in this world, which is not 
the perfect happiness to be found 
only in heaven. At the same time the 
word is used widely, i.e., to signify 
security of soul, which is gravely en- 
dangered by idleness; to signify self- 
development, even in the temporal 
sphere, which is a primary source of 
satisfaction and peace; to signify a 
day to day joy in living, which comes 
from possessing interest in and moti- 
vation for accomplishing something. 
Without work to do, a man is “at 
loose ends”; he is restless and at a loss 
for wholesome and satisfying inter- 
ests; he is almost sure to be led, in his 


quest for satisfactions, into dangerous 
and evil pursuits. 

Experience fully proves that 
human beings have to have a job, to 
be as happy as human beings can be, 
and that the more interest they have 
in their job, the happier they will be. 
The problems of society are the men 
and women who, as the phrase goes, 
“think the world owes them a living.” 
They are also great problems to them- 
selves, because both economic need 
and the restlessness that goes with 
idleness make them fit subjects for 
the suggestions of crime. The prob- 
lems in many families are the grown 
sons and daughters who refuse to do 
any work, and the problems are not 
less acute in cases where there is no 
economic need of taking a job. Dis- 
satisfaction with themselves makes 
for dissatisfaction with their families; 
their selfishness grows apace with 
their idleness; they lose the esteem of 
their friends, and their characters 
seem to collapse into a set of warring 
passions and nerves. 

For these reasons it is gross folly 
for parents to raise their children 
with the idea of saving them from 
hard work. One often hears a father 
or mother say: “I want to spare my 
children from having to work as hard 
as I have had to.” Such parents are 
working against the happiness of their 
children. They themselves look back 
upon their work as a terrible burden 
only because they were victimized 
into looking on hard work with con- 
tempt; they do not realize how much 
it did for them. Far better the ideal, 
in the rearing of children, of training 
them to want to work, to love their 
work as that which makes life worth 
while. 

Moreover a sad mistake is being 
made by many returned veterans of 
World War II. Many are refusing to 
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take jobs; living on a government al- 
lotment; building up habits of sloth 
that will take years to tear down. 
And they are not happy, as many a 
wife and family will testify. Granted 
that they came back pretty weary 
from the war; granted that they felt 
entitled to a long rest after the hard- 
ships they endured; it still is true that 
their own happiness and good re- 
quires that they get busy doing some- 
thing, making something, accomplish- 
ing something (no matter how trivial 
their contribution may seem), if they 
want to live a full good life and have 
peace and joy. 


2. No human being can be happy 
without trying to do good work, or 
without trying to better his work from 
day to day. 


One of the bad by-products that 
has come with the emphasis on wages 
and unions that modern social prog- 
ress has fostered, has been a kind of 
dead-pan indifference and lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of many who 
work toward the caliber of work they 
do. It is an admitted fact that many 
workers seem to lack incentive to do 
a good job. They have their eyes fixed 
only on the pay, and if they think 
that is insufficient, or if it really is 
insufficient, their indifference toward 
the kind of work they do grows more 
marked day by day. In some cases 
this even becomes deliberate indiffer- 
ence and carelessness. 

Such persons need the conviction 
that their happiness depends on their 
interest in their work and their desire 
to do a good job, even though they 
are not as yet being paid all the wages 
they desire or need. As a matter of 
fact full social justice is being hamp- 
ered largely by the fact that so many 
workers, who are crusading for it, are 
not concerned with doing the best 


work they know how. But apart from 
that feature of the problem, the point 
here made is that a man has to have 
pride in his work and the satisfaction 
of seeing it well done, to attain the 
blessings that any kind of work brings 
to human beings. 

True it is that with the mechaniza- 
tion of industry there are many jobs 
that are monotonous and uninterest- 
ing. Yet they are jobs that can be 
done only by human beings, and 
therefore they can be done well or 
badly, or with varying degrees of in- 
terest and skill, according as the 
human beings put their mind and 
hand to them. Moreover even the 
most interesting kind of work takes 
on the character of monotony after 
one has done it for a long time. What 
is needed to offset both forms of 
monotony is the right psychological 
approach, which is a combination of 
many things. It means an earnest de- 
sire to get things done and to get 
them done well; it means a rightly 
fostered ambition to learn how to do 
one’s present job better, and to advance 
to a higher and more interesting 
kind of work; it means a detesta- 
tion of slovenliness, mediocrity, care- 
lessness in the performance of any 
task; it means rejoicing in the results 
of one’s work, no matter how small a 
part one has played in producing 
them. On top of all this there may be 
incentive drawn from the salary or 
wages received, and the ambition to 
become deserving of a higher recom- 
pense. But this should be kept separ- 
ate from the desire, which should be 
nurtured for its own sake, of doing a 
good job, the best job that human in- 
terest and skill can do. 

Work doesn’t bring happiness to 
many people just because it is work 
done poorly. A_ slovenly, careless 
housewife is the kind that wants to 
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get away from the domestic chores of 
a home. A neat, efficient housewife 
may work twice as hard and long as 
the former, but is usually content 
both with her work and with her 
home. A careless craftsman in any 
field is forever changing jobs, and 
hoping “for something. to turn up” 
(by which he means a pot of gold) 
and envying what he thinks is the 
better fortune of others. A careful 
craftsman derives much of his satis- 
faction in life out of the good things 
he produces with his hands. So it is 
all along the line. There is happiness 
in work of any kind, if the worker 
does the kind of job that he himself 
can be proud to show as his own. 


3. No human being will find hap- 
piness who cannot combine even his 
leisure with work of some kind. 


This is not to say that human 
beings never need a vacation nor a 
rest. The idea of a vacation is to relax 
from work of every kind, and rest and 
relaxation are needed by everybody 
at regular intervals of time. The 
principle offered is that life is prop- 
erly rounded out and made full and 
satisfactory only if one has learned to 
do something worth while with time 
that would otherwise lie idle on his 
hands. 

Progress in social reform has grad- 
ually reduced formal working hours 
in many fields to an eight-hour day 
and a five-day week. If a man who 
works on that kind of a schedule 
sleeps 8 hours out of 24, he still has 
8 hours a day left over, to say nothing 
of Saturday and Sunday. And if he 
knows nething to do during all that 
leisure time, except to sit around in 
taverns, or to go to innumerable 
movies, or to attend cocktail or beer 
parties, he will not be a very happy 
man. And the chances are good that 
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whatever happiness his formal job 
brings him will be endangered by the 
trouble that he can get into with so 
much unmanaged time on his hands. 

Man is happiest when he is doing 
things. One of the curses of modern 
civilization is that it has schemed to 
keep people from doing things. It has 
offered them innumerable opportuni- 
ties of being perfectly idle in a pleas- 
ant way. The movies, sports events, 
taverns, night clubs, radio programs, 
automobile riding, drinking bouts, 
are all opportunities held out to 
people for being perfectly idle in a 
pleasant way. On top of that, modern 
advertising builds up pleasant idle- 
ness as an ideal and a dream to be 
striven after even more than heaven. 
But perfect idleness, even in pleasant 
circumstances, is all right for occa- 
sional rest and relaxation; as a steady 
diet for leisure time it cloys and stul- 
tifies and often even corrupts entirely. 
The Creator has given human beings 
the power to do things, constructive 
things, beautiful things, helpful 
things for one another. If those 
powers are left unused and idle, the 
whole human organism runs down 
and out. rm 

Innumerable suggestions can be 
made as to how leisure can be com- 
bined with some kind of work. Work 
about one’s home, to make it a nicer 
place to live. Work on some hobby, 
cultural, scientific, artistic, agricul- 
tural, horticultural, or practical. 
Work in an organization that is not 
merely social, but that does things 
worth while. Work in the form of 
study to improve one’s means of live- 
lihood, or to improve one’s ability to 
do without the services of others. The 
important thing is to cast off the im- 
pression that work is to be avoided, 
and to acquire the habit of doing | 
things that are worth while. 
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Some readers may say, after read- 
ing this far, that all this means 
nothing to them for the simple reason 
that they are overworked right now 
— that they cannot get even sufficient 
rest and keep up with the tasks that 
have fallen to their lot; that they 
never have a chance to be idle in 


can find time to do, and at the same 
time, they should use their intelli- 
gence to provide themselves with 
enough rest and relaxation to do their 
work well. But more important than 
either of these two things, they should 
abandon the false conviction that 
work is an unmitigated burden, and 








pleasant circumstances. This is meant develop a wholesome, satisfying love 
for them. They should be thankful of their work, whatever it may be. 
that they have more work than they =————~ 


To the Lord of Real Estate 


The following prayer is said to have been composed by a London business 
man of the past century: 


“Oh Lord, Thou knowest that I have nine houses in the city of London and 
likewise that I have lately purchased an estate in fee simple in the county of 
Essex. Lord, I beseech Thee to preserve the counties of Essex and Middlesex 
from fires and earthquakes; and as I have a mortgage in Hertfordshire, I beg 
Thee likewise to have an eye of compassion on that county. And Lord, for the 
rest of the counties, Thou mayest deal with them as Thou art pleased. O Lord, 
enable the bank to answer all their bills and make all my debtors good men. 
Give a prosperous voyage and return to the Mermaid sloop which I have insured, 
and Lord, Thou hast said, “That the days of the wicked are short,’ and I trust 
Thou wilt not forget Thy promises, having purchased an estate in reversion of 
Sir J. P., a profligate young man. Lord, keep our funds from sinking, and if it 
be Thy will, let there be no sinking fund. Keep my son Caleb out of evil com- 
pany and from gaming houses, and sanctify, O Lord, this night to me by pre- 
serving me from thieves and fire and make my servant honest and careful while 
I Thy servant lie down in Thee, O Lord, Amen.” 


Strategy 


A banker friend of Daniel O’Connell, the great Irish liberator, came to him 
one day and said he was worried about a run on his bank which was beginning 
to take place, and might easily grow into a panic. 


“What would you advise me to do?” he asked. 
O'Connell thought for a moment, then replied: 


“Get hold of all the gold coins you can find, heat them over a fire, and give 
them to the cashiers to hand out.” 


The banker did this, and when the people came to draw out their money, 
they complained that the coins were too hot to touch. 


“Why shouldn’t they be?” the cashiers replied. “We just finished melting down 
and minting a small part of our reserves.” 


Thus was the panic averted. 
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Wrird 
On Mixed Nien, 


The reasons why the Catholic Church forbids, and only with 
sadness and reluctance grants a special dispensation for, a Catholic 
to marry a non-Catholic, are forceful and conclusive. They are so 
strong that they should awaken in the mind of every young person 
who looks forward to marriage an unshakable determination not 
to risk entering a marriage of that kind. The fundamental reasons 
against mixed marriage are these three: 


1. The difficulty of attaining happiness in marriage when there is disagree- 
ment on essential beliefs. Marriages may start off with love, but they endure 
only through unity. A wife and husband who are at odds in their convictions 
about heaven and hell, about Christ and religion, about laws and duties, can 
hardly have peace. They will come to conflict over innumerable issues, and 
conflict is the enemy of happiness in marriage. It makes no difference that 
two young people of different faiths swear to one another that they will not 
quarrel over religion; the quarrels will be there even though they are never 
put into words. 


2. The difficulty of being loyal always to the dictates of conscience when 
there is disagreement as to what is right and wrong. Many intimate and 
important affairs of marriage touch the conscience directly. Birth control is 
one. Catholics know it to be wrong, most non-Catholics not only deem it 
not wrong but think it desirable. Thus the Catholic will either have to 
smother his conscience, or repeatedly offend and oppose his partner. There 
are other moral problems just as acute, -on which differences are bound to 
arise and disturb the family peace. 

3. The difficulty of rearing children to a fully convinced knowledge of 
the true religion. A Catholic knows that if he marries and has children, 
he will have the strictest kind of obligation of transmitting his faith to his 
children. To do that properly, he needs full co-operation from his partner. 
Such co-operation cannot be given, no matter how earnest a promise is 
made, by one who does not know or accept the Catholic faith. A frightening 
percentage of children of mixed marriages are lost to the Catholic faith 
because only one parent tried to instill it in their hearts. 


For these reasons, Catholic young people should resolve firmly 
that they will not keep company with non-Catholics, unless the 
latter show some interest in their faith and willingness to try to 
learn why it means so much to them. All the love in the world 
cannot make up for the lack of unity in a mixed marriage. 
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Shall They Be Damned? 


Qne of the sore spots in the economic life of America, that can be cured only 
by a true application of our boasted principles of democracy. 


D. J. Corrigan 


SOMETIMES the lack of an ade- 
quate job makes it hard for a man to 
save his soul. And not only that: it 
may make it difficult for his wife and 
children to save their souls, too. Here 
I am writing of conditions mainly 
among Negroes, but the above state- 
ment also holds for white people. A 
distinguished colored leader once 
said: “You can’t keep a man down in 
a ditch without staying down there 
yourself.” The social and economic 
handicaps of the Negro have far- 
reaching and often disastrous moral 
implications both for the colored and 
their more favored brothers of a 
lighter skin. 

Unless a person has moved among 
Negroes, he probably will not under- 
stand either the human misery or the 
consequent temptation to do wrong 
that falls to the lot of those who have 
to try to subsist on a greatly inferior 
wage. Perhaps a few examples will 
drive home this truth. 

Sam Jones is a Catholic who has 11 
children. But Sam can’t get a job 
with pay sufficient to feed those 
hungry mouths and clothe those 
active young bodies. Maybe you'll 
think: why does he have to have so 
many children? Sam’s conscience, 
however, is clear on that point: he 
was married by the priest and he 
didn’t commit any sin, and he knows 
that almighty God Himself had a 
hand in producing those bright-eyed 
boys and girls of his. Besides, it is 
not his fault that he cannot even 
apply for a better paying job, for it 
is not his fault that he happens to be 
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black. He loves all those children and 
they love him. 

But love does not keep Sam from 
worrying. He knows that in order to 
support the youngsters his wife must 
get out and do either house or factory 
work. This means that the respon- 
sibility of looking after 11 romping, 
mischievous boys and girls devolves on 
grandma (so often their isn’t a grand- 
ma) and she is hardly up to the task. 
Sam knows, too, that his poor salary 
has kept his home in a part of town 
where there are three taverns at every 
intersection and all sorts cf dives in 
between. From what has happened to 
the neighborhood children he is ever 
conscious of what his own are up 
against. The influence of his tho- 
roughly Christian home has _ been 
largely counteracted by surrounding 
scenes of sin and vice which have 
been constantly theirs from _baby- 
hood. Sam worries, but there is not 
much that he can do about it. 

John Smith is another Negro who 
has a wife and family. But John 
Smith hasn’t had Sam Jones’s solid 
Catholic training. John’s idea of mar- 
riage has been garnered from his 
world before him: his conception of it 
doesn’t go much beyond bed and 
board and pleasure, of which children 
are the accidents. But John does have 
a natural love for these little ones 
and he might, for all his unmoral 
estimate of matrimony, remain loyal 
to them, could he get a better paying 
job! As it is, when he sees his family 
estate sinking lower and lower, he 
finally gives up and departs for 








regions unknown. The wife and chil- 
dren — well, you can guess! 

Father X has been laboring in his 
parish for Negro souls. It is true that 
though he started off on a shoestring 
he now has some pretty fair buildings 
and has received many converts into 
the Church. But his parish doesn’t 
seem to grow. Father X knows the 
reason, but he is just about powerless 
to do much about it. It isn’t that 
colored converts in wholesale lots give 
up their religion, for perhaps they 
are a little bit better than their white 
brethren in holding on to their newly 
found faith, in spite of the fact that 
they often have cause to be scandal- 
ized. The reason simply is that so 
many Negro wage earners cannot 
maintain what is so necessary for the 
full benefit of parochial life: an 
established home. That is why Father 
X must stand helpless by as so many 
of his prospective good parishioners 
are forced to move on—out of his 
orbit to end God knows where. 

Most Negroes realize that their only 
chance for this life and the next is a 
good education. That’s why Harry 
and Sarah Mae, teen agers, are deter- 
mined to get their high school di- 
ploma. But Harry and Sarah Mae 
haven’t much at home to help. (So 
often there isn’t any home.) That 
means that Harry must shine shoes or 
set up pins to the wee hours of the 
morning, while Sarah Mae toils like- 
wise in a laundry or all night restau- 
rant. Thete is little time for study and 
besides, they are both so tired that 
they fall asleep during school hours. 
Discouraged at their resultant low 
marks and the weariness of it all, they 
give up the quest of what might have 
saved them materially and morally. 

“There is so little that a colored 
girl can do on Sunday for amuse- 
ment,” complains Betty Lou. “All the 
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good shows, all the good swimming 
pools, all the decent skating rinks are 
closed to us because we are Negroes. 
I mostly stay at home.” But Betty Lou 
is a Catholic girl who doesn’t want to 
get into trouble. Too bad for the 
other millions of colored youngsters 
who, because of their less fortunate 
social and economic status, must find 
their recreation in the joints and 
companionship that so often lead to 
ruin! 

Tom has all the gang instincts of a 
normal adolescent boy. But living in 
a heavily populated Negro neighbor- 
hood, the gang is apt to be not so 
desirable. Stung by color conscious- 
ness perhaps for the first time in his 
life, embittered by personal instances 
of insult because of race, emboldened 
by the false courage of a group, Tom 
and his gang embark on a career of 
violence. Or perhaps it is to thievery 
that the band turns its energies: they 
do not possess most of the knick- 
knacks that normal boys crave and 
they do not have much recreation 
space except the streets, and so they 
steal. Had Tom’s father been able to 
supply him with ordinary needs, the 
boy most probably would not be in 
the reformatory today. 

Even the more privileged among 
the Negroes sometimes feel the moral 
sting of economic disability. Clarence 
is a successful man, being the princi- 
pal of a public school and living in a 
nice (Negro) neighborhood with a 
spacious home of his own. But he is 
already beginning to feel uneasy 
about his children and fears that soon 
he may have to move. The corner 
taverns and drugstores are the cause, 
selling liquor and affording undesir- 
able company to the young. Clarence 
and his colored neighbors would like 
to do something about it, but there 
are too few homeowners among them 
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and the absentee white landlords do 
not care. The dangers of a restricted 
colored neighborhood cause great 
worry to responsible Negro parents, 
but often they have to bear with it, 
for it is very difficult for the colored 
to secure a home with good sur- 
roundings. 

Lula Mae is struggling to take care 
of her three small children. She 
doesn’t know where her husband hap- 
pens to be, and by this time doesn’t 
much care. Her daily pittance hardly 
suffices for her single room in a dilapi- 
dated part of the city, and she fre- 
quently has seen her little ones cold 
and hungry. Opportunity comes to 
bring them more comfort, but it is 
from an illicit source. Her conscience 
is torn between the sufferings of her 
children and degradation to herself. 
Lula Mae has been trained to be a 
good girl and, given half a chance, 
would have remained so. 

oO 

Lest the reader think that I have 
described all Negro homes (white 
people are too much inclined to clas- 
sify all colored in a lump), I hasten 
to add that there are colored families 
and neighborhoods that compare fa- 
vorably with the best of our white 
middle class. But these are in a great 
minority, and whenever you find 
them, you can be sure that the daily 
wage of the family has been some- 
what adequate to maintain a good 
home. It is true that the rate of 
crime and sin among the Negro pop- 
ulation at large is very high, but most 
probably on the Day of Judgment 
white people will be largely held to 
account for this sad condition, espe- 
cially those who in any way contrib- 
ute to the low economic status of the 
Negro. I am aware that the conditions 
I shall describe and the facts I shall 
produce have been taken from Mis- 








souri and its surrounding states, but 
the description, mutatis mutandis, 
can very well apply to other sections 
of the country as well. 

One of the reasons for the poverty 
of the Negro is that he is denied en- 
trance into many fields of labor. A 
colored girl with training may be 
capable of excellent office work, but 
you may find her acting as a maid, 
because almost all white business 
closes its doors to her. A boy may 
have his college degree and be 
equipped for any one of the many 
sales or mechanical tasks, and yet he 
gets nowhere —just because of his 
birth. The result is that most Negroes, 
regardless of talent or skill, must 
crowd into the lowest paying and less 
desirable occupations — or starve. 
That is why you see so many doing 
housework, the menial and laborious 
jobs around factories and buildings, 
public institutions, stores and laun- 
dries and numerous other places. It is 
also the reason that so many are on 
relief rolls when times are hard, for 
they are the first to lose their employ- 
ment in any kind of depression. 

There are some groups of Negro 
workers who do fairly well, but their 
number is small. These are the profes- 
sionals — doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
nurses, undertakers, and those who 
are fortunate enough to have a busi- 
ness of their own. Included among 
these are certain railroad employees, 
janitors and chauffeurs, cooks and 
waiters, but these latter two groups 
depend largely on the generosity of 
their employers. Civil service workers 
are treated fairly in regard to earn- 
ings, but they often feel the handicap 
of discrimination when it comes to 
advancement. And more recently as a 
result of the war, certain tradesmen, 
when they can get into the union, 
are finding fair employment. 
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During the war when office workers 
were hard to get, I have had more 
than one white businessman say to 
me: “I would like to employ colored 
girls, but I’m afraid of what might 
happen down at the office.” Yet I do 
know of several businessmen who 
took on Negro stenographers and as 


‘ yet I have heard of no untoward hap- 


penings as a result. Yet here is one of 
the causes of all Negro distress: most 
white employers are afraid or unwill- 
ing to give a capable colored boy or 
girl a chance. 

But by far the greatest offenders 
in justice toward the Negro are the 
various A. F. of L. Building Trade 
Unions in Missouri. With the excep- 
tion of a few segregated segments of 
the Painters’ and Plasterers’ Unions, 
all the mechanical trades — carpen- 
ters, electricians, plumbers, etc. — have 
throughout the years completely ex- 
cluded the Negro from membership. 
This means that the colored man is 
effectually outlawed from any possi- 
bility of employment in these wide- 
spread and well-paying trades. 

There are a few Negro contractors 
in St. Louis, nonunion by force, and 
sometimes they are allowed to build 
without picketing, usually when the 
job is undesirable for white workers. 
But sometimes the maneuvering of 
the A. F. of L. in this part of the 
country against Negro effort is ridicu- 
lous and brutally unjust. Just to re- 
late one of many examples: a colored 
builder had a contract to construct 
three new homes for Negroes near the 
Redemptorist Church in St. Louis. 
But the Truck Drivers’ Union (white) 
refused to deliver brick and the other 
necessary materials on the ground 
that his workers were not union 
(through no fault of their own) and 
he was forced to relinquish the con- 
tract to a white builder. 


But the most glaring of all is the 
case of Washington Tech, a trade 
school for Negroes in the public 
school system of St. Louis. For years 
the A. F. of L. unions have, through 
their political control over the board 
of education, effectually prevented 
the teaching of any worth-while me- 
chanical skills in the trade school. In. 
response to protests from the Urban 
League and other responsible groups, 


- the excuse has always been given that 


it would be a waste of public money 
to educate a Negro boy for occupa- 
tions that are not open to him! 

The C.1.O., with its nondiscrimina- 
tion clause, has been far more help- 
ful and fair to the Negro in this part 
of the country. But the C.I.O. is not 
in competition with the A. F. of L. 
in the building trades. During recent 
years, with the need for defense work- 
ers, thousands of workers broke into 
plants where they became members of 
the C.I.O. To a large extent, with the 
help of the latter union, they have 
been able to hold their jobs. An in- 
stance of this is the fact that before 
the war there were no colored women 
employed in the needleworkers’ in- 
dustry in St. Louis; today, however, 
the Urban League reports that more 
than 1200 are still employed and full 
fledged members of the C.I.0. 

But even here the Negro is largely 
subject to the prejudice of individual 
workers and unions, and of employers 
as well, many of whom refuse to hire 
Negro labor. In plants that do hire 
Negro labor, there are many tricks to 
get rid of a colored worker, when 
white men are unwilling to work with 
him. The writer remembers the case 
of a young Negro, father of two chil- 
dren, who had been hired during the 
war to paint Pullman cars. As a spray 
gun was used, masks were an absolute 
necessity to safeguard health. It was 
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easy for his white co-workers to fix it 
that no more masks were available to 
him. 


From the foregoing a fair-minded 
reader will judge that something 
should be done to correct these evils. 
A permanent state and _ federal 
F.E.P.C. would help, but legislation 
alone will never completely eradicate 
the injustice. It is the heart of indi- 


vidual workers, unions, and employ- 
ers that has to be converted. In the 
meantime the Sam Joneses and the 
John Smiths, the Lula Maes and the 
Betty Lous, and the Father X’s too, 
must keep struggling against enor- 
mous economic and moral odds. That 
is why all Catholics especially should 
work for the economic freedom of 
Negroes, for only in that way can 
more Negroes save their souls! 


Surrender 


On the day of his first Mass the Venerable Vincent Palotti penned the follow- 
ing lines summing up his purpose of seeking God always and serving Him alone: 


My God, 


Not the intellect, but God; 

Not the will, but God; 

Not the soul, but God; 

Not hearing, but God; 

Not smell, but God; 

Not taste and speech, but God; 

Not breath, but God; 

Not feeling, but God; 

Not the heart, but God; 

Not the body, but God; 

Not the air, but God; 

Not food and drink, but God; 

Not clothing, but God; 

Not repose, but God; 

Not earthly goods, but God; 

Not riches, but God; 
—_——— Not honors, but God; 

Not distinctions, but God; 

Not dignities, but God; 

Not promotions, but God; 

God in all and always. 


Values 


Amongst the various charities appeals made during the year 1935 over 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, two are of interest in the measure of 


the response they awakened. 


An appeal for a fund to further the interests and welfare of domestic animals 


realized about 35,000 dollars. 


An appeal for the help of poor mothers realized about 150 dollars. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: I am 31 years old. I married at 24, and after three years my 
husband left me for another woman. Now I am told that I can never marry 
again, so long as my first husband remains alive. This seems to me like 
a terrible injustice. Why must my happiness be forever destroyed because the 
man I married proved unfaithful? I was faithful to him and tried to do 
everything a wife is supposed to do. Now he has what he wants, and I am 
supposed to be lonely for the rest of my days. I want a home and love and 
marriage more than anything else. Can God be so cruel that He will hate 
me if I marry again, when I did nothing to break up my first marriage? 


Solution: It all depends on what you look upon as the real and lasting 
values in life. If you understand your Catholic faith at all, you know that 
your first and greatest purpose in life is not to have a happy marriage, but 
to save your soul for the happiness of heaven. This requires fidelity to God’s 
laws on your part, no matter how much other people may sin. God has clearly 
revealed that there is no such thing as a valid second marriage for a Catholic 
who has once entered a valid sacramental marriage and lived in such a marriage 
for any length of time. It does not matter whose fault the breakup of the 
first marriage was. It was a marriage till death. 


You hint that you think it unjust and cruel on the part of God to deprive 
you of the happiness of a second marriage while your husband is living. If you 
possessed a little humility you would see how foolish such blasphemy is. What 
you are asking is that God should make you an exception to a law that is 
necessary for the whole human race. If God permitted exceptions to the law 
forbidding divorce and remarriage, then He might just as well never have 
made the law. Then exceptions would become the rule, and scarcely any 
marriage would be lasting amd no home would be safe. You can be sure that 
ten thousand other marriages would go to pieces, and ten thousand homes 
would be destroyed, if an exception were made for you. Is God unkind or cruel 
because He insists on protecting those ten thousand homes? 


Another thing. You seem to be altogether too sure that you are entirely 
guiltless in the breakup of your own marriage. Can’t you look back and see 
any failure or sin on your part at all? Were you absolutely perfect in conjugal 
chastity, charity, self-sacrifice, patience? And even if you were, and God 
permitted this tragedy to befall you, can you not see that God permitted it 
for a good reason, that He knows your loneliness, that only His love can 
make up for the lack of human love? 


Don’t fall into the sticky morass of self-pity. There are many things you 
can do to make your life full and happy and fruitful. Put your mind and 
your hands to them, and your loneliness will fade away. 
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Priests Don’t Talk 


Everybody knows that priests don’t talk, but sometimes, as in this story, 


somebody has to find out for himself. 


T. J. Egan 


THE old-fashioned lock clicked in 
the side door of St. Peter Claver 
Church on Jefferson Avenue in the 
heart of old Buffalo. Father Joe Des- 
mond withdrew his key and turned 
down dimly lighted Bristol Street. A 
brisk 12-minute walk and he would 
be back in St. Mary’s where he lived. 

A voice from a parked car startled 
him. The man at the wheel talked 
rapidly. There had been a fight. A 
dying Catholic had asked for him. 
Would the priest allow himself to be 
driven with covered eyes to the man’s 
bedside. His whereabouts must be 
kept a secret. 

The young priest peered closely at 
the speaker. Reddish hair . . . freckles 
. .. probably Irish. Of course he’d go. 
He had no choice. A soul facing eter- 
nity had called for help. For this he 
had become a priest. He’d go. 

He slid into the front seat and 
accepted the dark glasses that the 
driver offered. They were opaque; he 
could see nothing. Improvised cloth 
side pieces completed an inconspicu- 
ous blindfold. 

“T’ll get you back safe, Father,” said 
the man at the wheel. “Play me dirty 
and you get nowhere; you just let a 
man die without the priest.” 

The car was skillfully guided into 
Jefferson Avenue. Father Desmond 
knew it would soon be lost in a long 
line of cars speeding over that cross- 
city thoroughfare. He instinctively 
closed his eyes and: concentrated on 
the night noises. People chattered; 
autos whirred and honked and 
scraped; streetcars clanged. The car 


sometimes stopped; the double ring- 
ing of a bell told him they had 
been halted by a red light at an 
intersection. 

He wondered where he was being 
taken. The minutes sped by; about a 
half hour passed. They should be 
there soon. How did they happen to 
pick on him? He tried to steady his 
voice as he asked: “Did this man 
mention my name?” 

The other did not answer at once. 
Finally he admitted: “He just asked 
for the priest who ran the colored 
mission on Jefferson.” That was the 
last time he talked. 

With a start the priest realized he 
was outside the city. There were no 
more stops, no piercing signal bells, 
no street intersections. 

Fear electrified his imagination. 
His thoughts leaped like sparks from 
a blowtorch. They were taking him 
for a ride. Why? Whom had he 
antagonized? 

He had talked Mamie Williams 
into leaving that house on Division 
Street and going back to her mother. 
It couldn’t be that. Mamie would 
never be missed. 

He had refused to go to court for 
Mr. Saunders who had mauled the 
lad who had stolen his girl. That 
wasn’t it either. Saunders had drawn 
a suspended sentence. He had under- 
stood the priest’s position. He was a 
good scout. 

It must have been the man he kept 
from getting a parole. At the request 
of that fiend’s wife he had urged 
them to keep him in jail because he 
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had sworn to murder his wife and 
daughter for testifying against him. 
It couldn’t be he. They had declared 
him antisocial and unfit for parole. 
He was still behind bars. 

The car was now gliding over the 
smooth surface of a state highway. 
Passing cars came up swiftly and 
swept by. 

Suddenly they slowed down; there 
was a shifting of gears and a right 
turn. The car no longer seemed to 
glide. The wheels made a crunching 
sound as though passing over twigs 
or gravel. He could hear branches 
brushing against the side. 

Finally they stopped. The driver 
waited, listening perhaps for those 
two short whistles. He answered. 
Someone could be heard approach- 
ing. The door on the right was 
opened and a man’s voice said: “Nice 
going, Rusty.” 

The priest was helped out of the 
car and up a few steps into a room 
where the black glasses were taken 
off. He blinked as the light struck his 
eyes. He didn’t like the silence. Two 
men stood at opposite sides of a 
poorly furnished living room. One 
was dark and stocky; the other was 
dark and strapping. Outside some- 
body was maneuvering the car. 

Father Desmond pretended a non- 
chalance he was far from feeling. “I 
was told that a dying man wished to 
see me,” he said. 

With a smile that failed to fit his 
lips the strapping man nodded to- 
ward the door. “He’s in there,” he 
directed. 

The priest entered an inner room 
lighted by a kerosene lamp and aired 
through a transom. It was never in- 
tended to be a bedroom. Upon a bed 
lay a man in middle life. His face 
was ashen; his breathing was slow 
and labored: his eyes looked like 
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many the priest had seen in hopeless 
cases in the Emergency Hospital. It 
was a real sick call all right. 

The man on the bed started to talk. 
“Thanks for coming, Father. Didn’t 
think they’d let Rusty get you. 
Tracy’s a fallen-away. Morell hates 
priests . . . doesn’t trust them.” The 
words came slowly and were forced. 

There was no time for prelimi- 
naries. The priest bent over the dying 
man. 

“I’m glad to be here, Jack,” he said. 
“I'll fix you up right away. You're in 
bad shape you know.” 

He had put the man at ease. 

But the man wanted to talk. “I 
know I’m on the way out,” he said. 
“They got me in a stick-up .. . on 
Williams Street.” 

“The Crosby Chemical pay roll?” 
the priest suggested. 

“Right,” continued the dying man. 
“Tracy slugged a guard. We got the 
break ... in the jam... at the red 
light. At Bristol . . . I jumped our 
car... with a bag... to meet Rusty 
at Clinton and Spring. That’s when 
someone got me. I had to... toss the | 
bag . . . into the cellar of your church. 
Then I got to Rusty through an 
alley.” 

The man paused for breath. The 
priest now knew why they had sent 
for him. He asked quietly: “You want 
me to give it back, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” whispered the robber. “I 
told Tracy ... I threw it... overa 
fence. He doesn’t believe me. Tracy’s 
bad. He’s... a killer.” 

The strain was too much for the 
dying man. His voice trailed off to an 
almost inaudible whisper. “Father,” 
he choked, “‘Ask me the questions for 
confession.” 

In a few minutes his story was told. 
He guessed that the priest had cov- 
ered everything. Yes, he was sorry. It 
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was easy to have the resolution of 
amendment when he knew he was 
dying. 

The priest held up his pocket cruci- 
fix as the man followed him through 
the act of contrition. A few moments 
more and the priest’s work was done. 

He told the dying man how happy 
he was to straighten him out. He 
had made God happy by his good 
confession. Mary, the Mother of 
Mercy, -was close to him now. “There 
was more joy in heaven upon one 
sinner doing penance...” 

He gave one last blessing and 
opened the door to thank the reckless 
gangsters who had thought enough 
of a pal to give him a chance to pre- 
pare for death. 

Rusty had joined the other two. 
The strapping man had his back to 
the door. The stocky one stood near 
the window. 

Father Desmond’s gratitude was 
sincere. “I am very grateful to you 
for bringing me here,” he said. 

The strapping man beamed as he 
answered: “We took an awful chance, 
Father, and we're glad to see you 
appreciate it.” 

He did appreciate it and told them 
so. 
That gave the strapping man cour- 
age to continue. “We have a little 
favor you can do for us in return,” 
he began. 

This was disconcerting. There were 
quite a few things a priest couldn’t 
do for gangsters. He showed real con- 
cern as he asked: “Just what might 
the favor be?” 

There was a momentary pause. 
Then like a pistol shot the voice of 
the burly gangster rang in the ears of 
the priest: “The bag,” he cried. 
“What did he do with the bag?” 

Rusty stirred nervously. Morell 
eagerly eyed the priest. 
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So that was why they had sent for 
him. It was a trap. They wanted him 
to find out in confession where the 
money was, and then tell them. He 
must be careful how he answered. 

He shook his head and tried to 
steady his voice as he answered: “I’m 
sorry, but... I have nothing to tell 
you.” 

The big man misunderstood his 
halting reply. He needed encourage- 
ment. “Father,” he said, “we know 
you priests don’t talk. I’m a Catholic 
myself, even though I don’t work at 
it.” This was Tracy, the fallen-away. 
“You're not allowed to tell sins. But 
the bag . . . where is it? You can tell 
us that. See?” 

The priest did see. He saw further 
than Tracy. So he pressed his lips 
together and again shook his head. 

The stocky man spoke for the first 
time. “We'll give you a cut,” he 
blurted. “Five hundred dollars.” 

He could use that fabulous sum at 
his little mission. But the money was 
not even a temptation. | 

Tracy was losing his patience. “Lis- 
ten, Father,” he protested, “take the 
cut yourself, if you don’t think you 
can trust us. Take a thousand.” 

The priest ignored the suggestion. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, “but my work 
here is done. Will you kindly let me 
get back to the city?” 

Tracy and Morell exchanged 
glances. Tracy’s hand slipped into his 
pocket and came out with a pistol. 

“We mean business,” he snarled. 
“You're going to tell us where that 
bag is.” 

Rusty sprang to his feet. “We can’t 
do this,” he cried. “I promised him 
I'd take him back.” 

“Shut up,” hissed Tracy. “You'll 
dump him into the lake if he don’t 


talk.” 


Rusty shrank back. He, too, knew 
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that Tracy was a killer. Morell moved 
toward Rusty. 

The priest’s mind was spinning. 
They'd kill him if he didn’t... A 
momentary thought of martyrdom 
flashed through his mind, but was 
succeeded by a combination of fear 
and concern for his people. 

Tracy was cutting in. “You'd better 
slip us the dope, Padre, or this rod 
will do the talking.” Crooked lips and 
yellowed teeth ground out the words. 
There was no mistaking the wild look 
in his eyes. Tracy was ready to kill 
again. 

The priest’s head was burning. He 
had gotten the knowledge before the 
confession. But that was no way out. 
There was scandal ... the dying man 
wanted the bag returned . . . it was 
wrong in itself. 

Tracy was counting. “One . 
two...” 

The priest had made up his mind. 
He’d take death . . . he’d offer his 
martyrdom to Christ on the Cross . . 
he’d go down fighting . . . without 
moving a muscle. He had nothing to 
say. 

“Tante ... fr .. 
now covering Rusty. 

He must pray cig “O my God, 
I am aa ged 

ee 


.’ Morell was 


“I firmly resolve with the help of 
thy grace...” 

“Seven ...eight...” 

“And to amend my life. Amen. My 
Jesus Mercy!” 

“Nine ...ten...” 

Eternal life was ; awaiting death. 
But death paused only a few feet 
away. Tracy, the fallen-away, looked 
toward Morell who did not trust 
priests. “Satisfied?” he asked. 

Morell nodded slowly. “Yes, if that 
didn’t break him, nothing will.” 

Tracy lowered his pistol. His face 
was more composed as he said: ““We 
would have blown your head off, 
Father, had you squawked.” 

Then turning to Rusty he said: 
“Get going.” 


Five minutes after he had been 
dropped by a grateful Rusty, Father 
Joe Desmond knew he was in that 
lonely section at the foot of Main 
Street. The grain elevators told him 
that. A distant clock struck midnight. 
What a harrowing experience! He'd 
been lucky. Lucky? He wondered. A 
ring of mist danced around a street 
light. As the young priest looked, he 
seemed to see his martyr’s crown 
floating away to merge forever with 
the white halo of the light’s glare. 











Point of View 


“Jimmy,” said the fond mother to her little son who was starting on his third 
helping of pudding, “‘once there was a little boy who ate so much pudding that 
he burst.” 

“There’s no such thing as too much pudding,” said Jimmy, unimpressed.” 

“But there must be,” insisted his mother. “Else why did the little boy burst?” 

“Not enough boy,” was Jimmy’s reply.— Negro Digest. 


Shoe Facts 


The shoe industry in the United States produces approximately 500 million 
pairs annually, more than 40 per cent of all shoes made in the world. Women 
in the United States wear out an average of 3.1 pairs a year; men approximately 
21% pairs; children 314 pairs. The average family consisting of 3.8 individuals 
wears out 11.9 pairs of shoes during a year. 
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Caddying for Mr. Argyle 


A caddy’s job is more lucrative today, but we doubt that it is more fun than in 


the old days. 


L. G. Miller 


THE old Kent Country Club where 
as a “caddy” I trudged many miles 
along the fairways and through the 
rough was a veritable fortress of re- 
spectability. Its membership was 
highly exclusive; its fees and dues 
were placed at such a level that un- 
cultured persons with yearly incomes 
of less than $10,000 could by no 
means find entry into the charmed 
circle. There was an almost visible 
aura of wealth around the place. The 
grounds were beautifully laid out, 
with imported clay tennis courts, a 
tiled swimming pool, and shaded 
walks and arbors maintained by a 
small army of caretakers. 

The clubhouse was elaborately ap- 
pointed, and on its terrace beneath 
expensive awnings sat substantial old 
gentlemen in tailored clothes, sipping 
their bourbon and discussing business 
in terms of mergers and corporations, 
while their wives lifted their eyebrows 
over lorgnettes and spoke in tired 
tones with a carefully cultivated East- 
ern accent. There were no wild par- 
ties at Kent; the younger set danced 
in the clubhouse or appeared on the 
tennis courts in spotless linen, but 
their youthful spirits seemed to be 
shadowed by the thought of their 
great destiny in the world of high 
finance. 

The boys who formed the Kent 
Corps of caddies, of course, in no 
way entered into this world. We were 
from ordinary families, and we 
worked for a stipend of 20 cents an 
hour, and we no more thought of 
setting foot in the hallowed precincts 


of the clubhouse than of flying to the 
moon. We gathered in our off hours 
in a little open space of ground con- 
siderably removed from the club- 
house itself, and were presided over 
by a “caddy master,” who had the 
double responsibility of keeping ward 
over the members’ clubs and furnish- 
ing them with caddies. Our caddy 
master said little, but sat all day in 
state in a little hut with the clubs 
neatly racked around the wall, look- 
ing out rather sourly, we thought, 
upon his world. 

There were about a hundred of us 
caddies, and we were equipped with 
small metal shields upon which were 
engraved our numbers. If our con- 
duct and efficiency passed inspection 
for a certain length of time, this 
shield could be traded in for a star, 
which represented a small increase of 
salary and a certain amount of pres- 
tige. The star caddies usually clubbed 
together and conversed with some au- 
thority on the merits of woods as 
compared with irons; some of them 
owned a club or two with which they 
practiced elaborate swings and flour- 
ishes for the benefit of all observers. 
The “shields,” who were mere ap- 
prentices in the trade, stood around 
and accepted patiently the disdain of 
their betters. 

We hovered on the fringe of the 
clubhouse area, knowing little and 
caring less about what the well- 
dressed old gentlemen and _ their 
lorgnetted ladies were doing, but we 


kept a wary eye on the caddy master, 


for this was a business with us, and 
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carrying clubs was our occupation. 
There was a practice green not far 
from the first tee, and from a distance 
we watched the old gentlemen each 
morning as they carelessly rolled out 
half a dozen new balls and earnestly 
tapped them around the green carpet. 
But when we saw a twosome or a 
foursome approaching the caddy mas- 
ter to draw their clubs for a round, 
we gathered around hopefully, wait- 
ing for the call: 

“Sixty-four and eighty-two on this 
round.” 

Then two of us would shoulder the 
heavy bags and make for the first tee. 

The old gentleman I remember 
best of those I worked for was a com- 
plete and unreconciled old duffer 
who cherished his golf balls as if they 
were coated with gold leaf. He was a 
short and stout individual with a 
wrinkled face and tremendous gray 
eyebrows; his nose, which was large, 
was of a reddish tinge and in mo- 
ments of stress assumed a mottled 
purple hue. He always wore a pair 
of knickers called in those days “plus 
fours,” a shirt with the sleeves always 
rolled down and tightly buttoned, 
and on his head a small-brimmed and 
almost square cap, which constantly 
remained in position almost as if it 
were tacked all the way around. His 
name was Mr. Argyle, and he was my 
particular benefactor because, for 
some strange reason, he always called 
for me when he made his daily round. 

“Look sharp,” the old gentleman 
would say to me as he teed up his 
ball for the opening drive, and then, 
addressing the ball while a deep hush 
fell on his venerable companions, 
after an appropriate interval of shift- 
ing and waggling, he would unleash 
a drive of about 70 yards. Mr. Argyle 
was by no means a young man; his 
joints had long since begun to stiffen, 
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but his drive was nearly always 
straight down the fairway, that much 
could be said of it. There was no 
difficulty in following its flight with 
the naked eye. 

It was with his irons that the old 
gentleman produced a constant flow 
of ill-directed shots; he hooked and 
sliced with equal abandon, and we 
always spent a good part of the time 
during the round trudging about in 
the deep grass on either side of the 
fairway looking for his ball. Some- 
times our search led us into one of 
the various small groves of trees on 
the course, and this was rather pleas- 
ant except that we sometimes found 
a large tree between the ball and the 
hole. But it was rather depressing to 
walk around in the hot sun for 15 
minutes peering down into the weeds 
and tall grass. Especially was this true 
when neither of us had any very defi- 
nite notions as to the whereabouts of 
the ball. 

“Did you line it up?” the old gen- 
tleman would ask anxiously, after ca- 
reening a shot off into the rough. 

“Yes, sir. It’s right in line with that 
big bush.” Thereupon we would walk 
toward the big bush with eyes dili- 
gently cast down. 

“Well, it’s not here,” the old gentle- 
man would say, testily. “I don’t be- 
lieve you kept your eye on it at all. 
What kind of caddies are they giving 
us these days?” Eventually someone 
else in the party would find the ball 
about thirty yards away from the area 
we were searching, and Mr. Argyle, 
giving me a sharp look of reproach, 
would size up his lie, and then say: 

“Boy! My No. 5 iron.” 

At first such a request caused me 
considerable embarrassment, due to 
the fact that I could not distinguish 
the clubs; “No. 5 iron” conveyed 
nothing to me. After a disastrous in- 
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cident in which, in response to a re- 
quest made from a sand trap for a 
niblick, I handed him a putter, I 
developed a technique of sidling up 
to my patron and just as he opened 
his mouth to ask for a club, thrusting 
the bag toward him with a hopeful 
expression on my face as of one who 
should say: 

“In this difficult situation I know 
you will want to examine the clubs 
carefully before making your selec- 
tion.” 

It was on the greens, however, that 
we experienced our worst moments. 
Mr. Argyle fancied himself a putter, 
and indeed, in comparison with his 
other shots, this department of his 
game was positively brilliant. Now 
the greatest crime a caddy could com- 
mit was to make a move or make the 
slightest noise while a shot was in 
progress. This rule held good, of 
course, for all shots, but it was espe- 
cially enforced on the greens, where 
the stillness of the grave descended 
upon the scene at the awful moment 
when my old gentleman or one of his 
cronies prepared to tap the ball in 
the general direction of the hole. It 
is the natural human instinct to seek 
a scapegoat for one’s errors, and when 
Mr. Argyle foozled a shot, he gener- 
ally looked for an explanation in my 
conduct or general appearance. 

He once, I remember, gave me a 
severe talking to about breathing 
noisily through my nose at the mo- 
ment when he was lining up a putt. 
If he had sunk this particular putt, 
which was on the eighteenth green, 
it would have given him a cool 96 
for the course, but alas! he had so 
badly misjudged the distance that in- 
stead of one-putting the green as he 
had fondly anticipated, he had three- 
putted it. He glanced sharply at me, 
and muttered something, but I fore- 


stalled him by beating a hasty retreat 
to the caddy hut. 

But the old gentleman was not dis- 
posed to let the matter drop there, 
and the next time I caddied for him 
he took up the subject as we were 
walking down the first fairway. 

“Boy, must you make a noise like 
a rushing wind when you breathe?” 

“No, sir, I mean yes, sir. I mean, I 
don’t know, sir.” 

“Did you ever have your adenoids 
removed?” 

“No, sir.” 

“It is a thing you should have 
done,” Mr. Argyle said. “Can’t your 
parents afford to let you have an 
operation?” 

“No, sir.” This was a little wide of 
the truth, for my parents had been 
working on me for months to over- 
come my mortal fear of such an oper- 
ation, with small success. 

The old gentleman snorted. 

“Boy,” he said, looking at me se- 
verely, “when I was your age I 
worked hard and made enough to get 
these things done.” This was a tack 
I was familiar with, and I composed 
my features into a proper expression 
of reverent attention. 

“When I was your age, I worked 
hard,” he repeated. “I had a regular 
job. I began saving my money. I got 
ahead. You must show spirit. You 
must look alive, and,” he said, look- 
ing at my well-scuffed shoes, “it 
wouldn’t hurt to keep your shoes pol- 
ished. Many a job is won or lost by 
neatness or its lack. Always be neat, 
my boy. Keep your hair combed and 
your shoes polished and your clothes 
brushed. And look sharp! Be alert!” 

The old gentleman had really 
warmed up to his subject by this time 
to such an extent that he had almost 
forgotten about my nasal obstruction. 
But as we approached his ball, lying 
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as usual in the dead center of the fair- 
way about 70 yards from the tee, a 
twinge of pain at that missed putt 
caused him to add: 

“And boy! Have those adenoids 
taken care of.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, which, as far as 
my own intentions were concerned, 
was again a little wide of the truth. 
My caddying career almost ended 
disastrously one day when I inadver- 
tently caused Mr. Argyle to lose a 
match which he was playing with an 
inveterate foe of his, a bosom crony 
of about his own age, short and squat 
like himself; with a bald head and a 
set of loosely fitted teeth which in his 
moments of excitement clicked in his 
mouth like castanets, to the never 
failing diversion of the caddies. The 
two had come off the seventeenth 
green with Old Bones (as we disre- 
spectfully called him when out of his 
hearing) clicking his teeth in an 
agony of joy, for he had just carded 
a 7 to his opponent's 8 on a par 4 
hole and had gone one up on him. 
Both of them unleashed 80-yard 
drives on the eighteenth, and their 
approaches were only a little short of 
the green. It was the custom for a 
caddy to run up to the green in such 
circumstances and lifting the flag, 
hold it behind the hole so that the 
golfers could properly line up their 
shots. I was holding the flag in this 
instance, and Mr. Argyle shot first. 
By some natural miracle, he not only 
put his ball on the green, but within 
about three inches of the cup. It was 
a sure four for him, and he glared 
triumphantly at his opponent, who 
would have to do the same if he 
wanted to halve the hole and win the 
match. Old Bones addressed his ball 
and after an elaborate period of prep- 
aration, stroked it toward the pin 
with considerable force, with so much 
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force, in fact, that it would surely 
have rolled clear across the green and 
into a sand trap on the other side, 
had not some particles of dust blown 
into my face at that moment, causing 
me to close my eyes. I felt a sharp 
blow upon my ankle, and, opening 
my eyes, was just in time to see the 
ball ricochet from my leg to the pole 
of the flag, and from thence straight 
into the cup. 

I was frozen, and for an instant 
there was complete silence on all 
sides. Then two howls burst forth 
simultaneously as the two old gentle- 
men recovered from their surprise, 
one a cry of triumph, and the other 
a shriek of protest. I thought for one 
wild moment that my employer was 
going to attack me. He lifted his put- 
ter into the air like a war club, and 
he bore down on me with the purple 
mounting to his nose. I breathed 
heavily through my adenoids, and 
awaited my fate. Old Bones saved me 
by getting in Mr. Argyle’s path in the 
course of a kind of cramped victory 
dance; and immediately a fierce ar- 
gument ensued. Old Bones argued 
that as a caddy I was a necessary ob- 
stacle, and hence the shot off my 
ankle should be allowed; the trend of 
Mr. Argyle’s remarks was to the effect 
that not only was the caddy in this 
case unnecessary, but he was a blight 
and an excrescence upon the face of 
the earth. 

As I silently withdrew, I heard 
them speak of putting it up to the 
club professional, a mild and harassed 
individual whose golfing skill was 
not inconsiderable, but who was re- 
quired in the nature of things to be 
even more adept in resolving difficul- 
ties of this sort both on and off the 
course. 

I never saw Mr. Argyle again after 
this episode, and I sometimes fear 
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that my clumsiness may have caused found things.to his liking, and never 
him to go into a rapid decline. Cer- has to worry about the adenoids of 
tainly by this time he has passed into the angels. 

a better world, where I trust he has 


Riddle 


In 1776 the following inscription was given out as having been found on an 
ancient monument beside an old Roman road near London: 


BENE 
ATH TH ISST. 
ONERE POS ET 
H.CLAUD. COS. TERTRIP 
E SELLERO 
F.IMP. 
N. GT. ONAS. DO 
TH. HI. 
S.C, 
ON. SOR. 
T. IANE 


The antiquarians of the time puzzled over it for some time, and offered tenta- 
tive reconstructions until the whole thing was revealed as a practical joke, and 
the ancient inscription was shown to read as follows: “Beneath this stone repos- 
eth Claude Coster, tripe seller of Impington, as doth his consort Jane.” 


Social Habits 


From an old “Chinese Litany of Nines,” Hilaire Belloc lists the following: 


Nine Admirable Social Habits Nine Deplorable Social Habits 
Relieving of tension Drunkenness 
Courteous attention Dirt 
Discreet mention Shuffling 
Tenacious retention The loud voice 
Assiduous recension Scratching 
Wise abstention Unpunctuality 
Calculated prevention Peevishness 
Tactful intervention Spitting 
A sense of dimension Repeated Jests 


A Way With Words 


Knowing that the minister was very fond of cherry brandy, one of the 
church elders offered to present him with a bottle on one condition: that the 
pastor acknowledge the gift in the parish paper. 

“Gladly,” responded the good man. 

When the church magazine came out a few days later, the elder turned at 
once to the “Appreciation” column. There he read: 

“The minister extends his thanks to Elder Brown for his gift of fruit and 
the spirit in which it was given.” — Catholic Young People’s Friend. 
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Jest of Character (41) 





On Hypocrisy 
L. M. Merrill 

Nobody loves a hypocrite. Everybody detests hypocrisy. No accusation is more 
bitterly resented than the accusation of hypocrisy. Nevertheless there is much 
hypocrisy in the world because they whose characters it taints think that they 
are getting by with it. 

Hypocrisy is the act or the habit of appearing to be one thing or to believe 
in one thing while in reality one is or believes in the opposite. The following 
are some of the common forms in which hypocrisy is found in the world of today: 

1. Religious hypocrisy. A man pretends to be a very pious and sincere 
Catholic. He goes to Church regularly, receives the sacraments, takes part in 
the work of Catholic organizations, supports, at least by silence, Catholic 
condemnations of moral evil. Yet privately and secretly he has embraced, 
deliberately and dispassionately, some gross form of moral evil. Perhaps he is 
living in planned and continuous adultery. Perhaps he has adopted birth 
control as a continuous practice in his home. Perhaps he is making himself 
rich by unjust and corrupt practices in business or politics. He is a hypocrite. 
Note that it is not a single or occasional fall into sin that makes a Catholic 
an habitual hypocrite: it is the planned and continuous sins that are hidden 
beneath an exterior of piety, sincerity, fidelity. 

2. Social hypocrisy. This is frequently found in the relations between human 
beings. A person worms his way into the confidence of another, acts as if he 
is solely concerned with giving sympathy and advice, draws out secrets of a 
strictly personal nature, and then uses the information obtained to hurt the 
one whose confidence has been gained. That is a hvpocrite. Or again: A person 
pretends to be solely and unselfishly interested * dvancing some good cause, 
whether of charity, religion, public welfare, or the like. But from the beginning 
he has had the intention of using the cause and others who are working for it, 
to his own advantage or enrichment. He wore the cloak of unselfishness, but 
beneath it, his heart was corroded with scheming selfishness all the time. 

3. Professional hypocrisy. A man holding public office makes speeches against 
gangsterism and crime, while secretly he is accepting hush money or blocks 
of votes, or support for a higher office in exchange for the protection he can 
give to criminals. A man in business makes speeches about his belief in unionism 
and collective bargaining, while secretly he has set aside funds and adopted a 
program designed to destroy unionism and collective bargaining. A profiteer 
tells a sad story to his customers of how he is losing money, how he is made 
to pay exorbitant prices for the things he sells, while he himself is the one 
who is charging the exorbitant price and making an unjust profit. Hypocrites 
are all these. 

It should be noted that it is not hypocrisy to conceal and suppress antipathies, 
bitter feelings, animosities toward others. This is true virtue, if the bitter feelings 
are suppressed not only in the presence of their object but in its absence as well. 
It is to be noted too that, while there is an element of hypocrisy in every sin, 
this hypocrisy is wiped out by confession. Going to confession is a quasi-public 
way of saying: “I have been a hypocrite; but I will not be one again.” 
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For Girls Only 


Something to think about, when you are out for a good time with a date. 


F. M. Lee 


LET us meditate on the Statue of 
Liberty. Surely, she must have meant 
more than a hulk of stone to the few 
million men who jammed the rails to 
see her where she stands guard over 
her nation. Did it mean anything to 
battle-ridden soldiers that a woman 
should greet them thus, holding aloft 
a torch? 

How about it, girls? Are they better 
for having come back to you? Would 
they be cleaner if they had stayed on 
the ship? Was Miss Liberty the last 
woman who held aloft any kind of 
light for their tired bodies and souls? 
Was she the last woman they could 
look up to? So many, many questions 

. and so many, many answers. 
Er ... before you turn to the next 
article at this point, with a mental 
note to write the editor about such 
brusqueness and brashness, let us 
have a mental note on the morning 
after the last big night before. Ever 
wish in your God-given, innately 
chaste woman’s heart that there had 
never been a night before? Perhaps 
these lines are written to make it a 
lovelier night. They are. 

You see, these soldiers and all men 
are looking for the same thing in mar- 
riage that you seek —security and 
possession and love, endless love and 
exclusive love. They size you up for 
this unconsciously just as you may 
consciously size them up for it. And 
the answer is written all over every 
date. Would you marry a girl like you 
—I mean—if you were a man who 
wanted a girl who respected wedding 
bells before they rang (for he knows 
she would then respect them after 


they rang); a girl who could look into 
the eyes of his children some day and 
teach them purity without batting 
her own eyes? How do you rate when 
the night is over? Scratched at the 
post? Or do you prefer a man who 
does not care what he marries; who 
gets you as a sort of booby prize in 
his race for a good wife? We might 
have called it a consolation prize, but 
is it, in any sense? 

In more brashness, I just read these 
lines to the soldier alongside me in 
this train. 

“Well, Father, on the other hand, I 
guess when a guy goes out on a date, 
he goes out for a good time.” 

I looked at him and saw that he 
meant an impure time. Just the man 
we were looking for. So question him. 

“But what if the girl wants to be 
clean? And stays clean. Is that the 
kind of girl he will want to date 
again, if he is looking for a wife? Does 
he figure that this is the kind of a girl 
who will be clean with any boy; the 
kind of wife he will want to come 
home to?” 

“Right!” 

Ever hear a G.I. say “right”? It is 
not a high school “reet”; it is a man 
signing on the dotted line. 

And then there was the concert 
singer. If your grandfathers had a tux- 
edo, the tickets, and were a trifle gay 
withal, they have been outside her 
stage door. She is 75 now, sweet, and. 
with the answers. 

“The most important thing in 
courtship? Respect! Yes, respect. And 
not just for courtship. Marriage is an 
ugly thing without respect. Yes, that’s 
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it — respect. Tell them to give respect 
and to demand it.” 

Tell me, girls, what would happen, 
on the morning after the night be- 
fore, if you called him up and asked 
him if he still had any respect for 
you? And if he lied and said yes, 
would you ask him how it was pos- 
sible, for you had none for yourself? 
And none at all left for him? 

This poor article does not in the 
least presume that girls are bad. On 
the contrary, may I say to you girls, 
who have bitten your lip and shaken 
your heads on the night before, that 
there is a very thin line between re- 
spect and love. A boy easily begins to 
love the girl he respects. He cannot 
help himself. We all love beautiful 
things, and you have been truly beau- 
tiful. Oh, he may not ask you for an- 
other date, for perhaps you are not 
the kind of girl he wants. Pity the 
girl he does want, and realize that he 
is neither the boy nor the husband 
that you want. Think it out, girls, 
think it out with your hearts, craving 
endless security and possession and 
love, exclusive love. A boy in Omaha 
told his pals they could all date his 
friend, so-and-so. She was very free, 
and all for a “good time.” But they 
had better keep away from so-and-so, 
for he was going to marry her. Think 
it out, girls. Nobody but you is wor- 
ried about you. Especially, the you 
of twenty years from now. 

After some remarks along these 
lines to a group of girls in Chicago, 
they objected by asking what they 
could do to keep the evenings nice. 
So we went down the list of roller 
rinks, swimming pools, amusements, 
clean drugstores, bus rides, baseball 
games, the fine porches of their own 
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homes where the “gang” could gather, 
the music and the singing that lots of 
us like, and finally, it began to look 
as though the trouble was usually on 
the way back from all these places. 
For all these places are good. And 
these are the places where our young 
people like to go, and do go. 

So the trouble comes afterward. 
Let us put it this way, girls. If your 
sister were supposed to take care of 
your baby brother, and if, upon your 
arrival home from school or work, 
you found that baby brother burned 
to death as a result of playing with 
matches, tell me, would you blame 
the baby for what he did, or blame 
your sister for letting him do it? Yes, 
and some tragedies happen on the 
way home from dates, in parked cars, 
or even at home itself. All right, we 
will blame the boy for burning his 
soul to a black, dead thing that God 
cannot stand to look upon. But what 
do you think of the one who let him 
do it? Before God turned away, do 
you think that He noticed that noth- 
ing would have happened, that noth- 
ing ever happens, unless you allowed 
it to happen? Remember how you 
blamed your sister? 

This is not a criticism of you. It is 
a tribute to your power over the souls 
of men. Oh, why beat around the 
bush? It may be funny to drink on 
dates, but it is funnier still to look 
through blurred eyes at a young man, 
whose eyes are equally blurred, and 
to imagine that you still have any 
power over his soul. 

Send them home pure, girls, and 
then you will send them home re- 
specting you. And then you will send 
them home loving you. Miss Liberty 
has tossed the torch. Don’t fumble it! 


Bright Saying 
Prayer of a little girl: “Lord, make all the bad people good and all the 
good people nice,” 
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Redeployment 


Something for Catholics to ponder, and to measure up to in war and in peace. 


E. F. Miller 


EVELYN WAUGH in one of his 
recent novels makes the point that 
Catholics are indeed strange people, 
strange in this that they are different. 
His cast of characters corfsists of a 
group of men and women who were 
born to the faith but who along the 
path of life became so inured to 
worldly ways that they all but lost 
their holy religion. Yet, that which 
they had received as a gift lay heavy 
upon them, and their non-Catholic 
friends could not help but remark 
that they were not as the rest of men. 
The truth is that no matter how lax 
and lukewarm Catholics may be in 
their religion there is something 
about them that sets them apart from 
their fellow men. Their trying to be 
pagans only accentuates the fact all 
the more that they cannot be pagans. 
And true pagans realize this. It is 
reported that a certain American 
Catholic who ostensibly gave up his 
faith in order to attain to influential 
political preferment was blackballed 
from reaching the highest of Masonic 
degrees on the score that there was al- 
ways danger of his “calling for one of 
those men with the turn-around col- 
lars, should he suddenly become 
sick.” The secrets of the inner circle 
could not be entrusted to such a man. 
And so it was that he did not become 
a “33rd degree” Mason. 

The difference between Catholics 
and their fellow citizens was said 
until recent times to lay mostly in the 
Catholic penchant for dire plots and 
diabolical schemes against the home 
government and in favor of setting 
up the Pope in the native Capitol. 


Father Holt with his false beard and 
his slinking and sliding into back 
doors and through second-story win- 
dows, as described by Thackeray with 
such literary perfection yet with such 
humorous and abysmal ignorance, 
was the type or counterpart incarnate 
of every Catholic of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 
Catholic cunning was the distinguish- 
ing mark of the Catholics in those 
days. It is to be admitted that the 
“Papists” were different all right; but 
they were not different in the sense in 
which people, particularly literary 
people, thought they were. It was 
more a difference of spirit and in spir- 
itual outlook than in political plot- 
ting and treasonable movements. It 
was more a difference of ideas than of 
actions. They had fixed ideas; others 
did not. 

The same phenomenon was appar- 
ent even in the first days of the 
Church, shortly after our Lord 
ascended into heaven. Nero put out a 
decree with the drastic and terrible 
conclusion, Christiant Non Sint — Let 
the Christians Be Destroyed. The rea- 
son alleged for this bloody and un- 
reasonable order was that the Chris- 
tians descended into the darkness of 
the catacombs under the streets of the 
city of Rome, and there gave them- 
selves over to cannibalism. They ate 
the flesh of a man. Renegade Chris- 
tians and informers had attested to 
this horrible practice. Since Christians 
were the only ones in the midst of a 
highly civilized society who believed 
in human sacrifices and the subse- 
quent consumption of their victim, 
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“let them be destroyed.” True again, 
the Catholics of the first, second, and 
third centuries were different from 
their fellow Romans; but they were 
not different for the reason adduced. 
At least the difference for which they 
were condemned was not the main 
one. They had a spiritual philosophy 
of life that was proper only to them- 
selves and that could not be hidden 
even by the lapsed and which in the 
fervent and strong was firm enough 
to withstand torture and even death. 
As it was in the old days, the mid- 
dle days, and modern days, so it is 
now at the present moment. Catholics 
still are people set apart, a generation 
unto themselves. This is not meant in 
the sense that they are un-American, 
un-English, un-German, un-French, 
or even un-Chinese or un-African. No 
religion or nonreligion has ever so 
fervently defended the native hearth 
in all countries as has the Catholic. 
In the last war there was a greater 
percentage of American Catholics 
(proportionately speaking) in the 
army, navy, and marines than there 
was of any other religion. While 
Catholics form hardly more than go 
per cent of the country’s population, 
close to 40 per cent of the armed 
forces were made up of these strange 
people. And they carried their reli- 
gion into the war with them just as 
they cherished and cultivated it at 
home. They were national and inter- 
national, local and universal, Ameri- 
can and world-wide. And in their 
viewpoint on eternity, on time, on 
life, on death —on a hundred other 
deep and dramatic ideas, they were 
as different from the ones with whom 
they ate and slept and fought and 
died as night is different from day. 
This difference was and is particu- 
larly discernible in a matter that is 
current and interesting. All during 
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the war most men fought and wore 
the uniform because they felt that 
their being a part of the “mess” 
was necessary, which necessity was 
brought home to them in a very force- 
ful manner by a greeting which they 
received from the president of the 
United States and which asked them 
to report at a certain place at a cer- 
tain time to be inducted into the 
army. They went to the place desig- 
nated not only because there was no 
way of escaping the invitation, but 
also because they felt that there was 
a duty they had to perform for their 
country. However, they would have 
experienced no qualms if some high 
official had come along from heaven, 
as it were, and dispensed them from 
bearing a gun and putting themselves 
in danger. They did not carry their 
sense of obligation so far as to ask for 
death in order that their country 
might be made safe for democracy. A 
free democracy is no fun for some- 
body who is dead. Of course there 
were some who had for their religion 
the belief that immortality consisted 
in making the world a better place 
for someone else, perhaps in the dim 
future, to live in. But these people 
were few and far between. Most 
Americans are realists and pragma- 
tists who see their duty clearly to take 
a course in basic training and then to 
cross a sea to fight on foreign fields 
only when they are politely asked to 
do so by a person no less than the 
president himself. 

This point was proved when the 
system of “Rotation” was introduced. 
“Rotation” meant that so many men 
from each theater of operations were 
to be sent home at stated intervals 
for rest, rehabilitation, and reassign- 
ment. The system operated even 
when the war was at its height, when 
men were necessary and when the ul- 
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timate outcome had little other assur- 
ance of success than the words of 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Church- 
ill that “we shall seek out the enemy 
and destroy him in the sky, on the 
land, and under the sea.” It is a 
sound statement to make that not one 
soldier out of a hundred would have 
refused “Rotation” home had it been 
offered him, even though the war was 
only half won. The cry in the hearts 
as well as on the lips of the men was, 
“We want to go home, and that as 
soon as possible.” 

This cry took on added overtones 
when the war finally came to an end. 
Justly did the armed forces conclude 
that they had done their share in sav- 
ing the world. They had risked their 


lives for many years and lived like. 


animals for so long a period that they 
could hardly remember when they 
had been gentlemen. Now was the ac- 
ceptable time for returning to civilian 
ways. Let the conscript fathers who sit 
in the chambers of government draft 
other and younger men to take over 
the duties of occupation and secure 
the gains for world-wide self-rule that 
were won on battlefields with blood 
and tears. As for themselves, they 
wanted to go home. Their demands 
were heard—they came home, and 
are still coming home. Others were 
drafted to take their place and to 
police the places that were liberated 
by the gentle fist of force. 

Herein lies the difference between 
the man of the world and the Catho- 
lic man. While ship after ship is ply- 
ing the oceans eastward from the Pa- 
cific areas, and westward from Europe 
and Africa, each one loaded to the 
top deck with soldiers and sailors and 
marines returning home to their 
loved ones and the pursuits of peace, 
to relaxations and recreations, other 
ships are plying the same oceans west- 


ward to the Pacific areas and eastward 
to the African jungles and the devas- 
tated sections of Europe, loaded down 
with American young men and 
women who are Catholic missionaries. 
They have not been drafted for their 
work; they will not soon return from 
their work (many of them will die in 
the outlandish corners of the world 
where they will labor); and they are 
typical, young Americans, with the 
same love of life and fun and the 
American manner of living as have 
these others who are on their way 
home. The young men do not have 
wives with them to whom they can 
tell all (as would be befitting) when 
depression and melancholia fall upon 
them at the thought of what lies 
ahead; and the young women do not 
have husbands at their side on whose 
broad shoulders they can lean when 
perils from sky and sea put fear into 
their minds and a trembling in their 
fragile, feminine limbs. Nor do either 
the young men or the young women 
have wives or husbands or sweethearts 
awaiting them on the docks of the 
ports where they will disembark as 
have most of the servicemen return- 
ing home from the wars. Some will 
have lepers, covered with the sores 
and scabs of their disease, as official 
greeters; others will have savages as 
black as ebony and as unlettered as 
the animals in the forests where they 
live, to show them where they are to 
spend their lives. And it is quite sure 
that there will not be a kind govern- 
ment in the country where they are 
going, anxious to dole out $300 to 
each new arrival for the purpose of 
getting a start and as a reward for 
services to be rendered. The mission- 
aries will be on their own, and 
whether they starve or not will be 
strictly their own affair. As time goes 
on they will beg a few pennies for 
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their natives from their relatives and 
friends back home, and that will help 
them to survive. But it will be a thin 
survival at best. 

Some people might liken their de- 
parture for foreign shores to the de- 
parture of the soldiers during the war 
for foreign shores. But there is this 
difference. Even though a great se- 
crecy surrounded the movement of 
trogps overseas during the war, there 
was a great amount of excitement on 
the home front at the thought of the 
brave boys going so far into so many 
dangers for the protection of the 
fatherland. And the boys themselves 
felt pretty proud when they medi- 
tated on the heroic task that they 
were performing. All the world had 
its eyes on the transports so silently 
and secretly stealing away from docks, 
eluding submarines and unloading 
their cargoes of fighting men on 
shores where they would do the most 
good. The eyes of the world are not 
turned on the ships that are carrying 
the missionaries to hardships much 
harder to take than the hardships of 
war. And yet such ships are sailing al- 
most every day. We saw a magazine the 
other day which listed very casually 
the names of the countries and the 
names of the American missionaries 
who sailed for those countries within 
the past few months. Africa headed 
the list, and by Africa was not meant 
the coast with all its fine summer re- 
sorts and international playgrounds. 
After Africa came Japan. China fol- 
lowed Japan. Then in turn came 
Manchuria, Hawaii, Guatemala, 
Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 
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Each country or continent had its 
allotment of men, men with such 
names as Collins and Brannigan and 
Bayless; Pheur, Lacroix, and Fletcher; 
Uttendorfer, Uhll, and Becka — all- 
American men from every state in the 
Union. And these men came from 
only one group or religious Congre- 
gation. A hundred other groups were 
sending men and women, too, to 
other foreign countries. A neighbor 
boy of yours, perhaps; a girl who 
lived down the street; a boy and a 
girl with whom you used to gp to 
school. These are the ones who have 
their eyes set on the far horizons and 
are making for these horizons while 
you read this piece. 


Herein, then, lies the great differ- 
ence between Catholics and every- 
body else in the world. Catholics do 
the strangest things. Nobody: praises 
them for ‘their sacrifices; no accounts 
are written in the newspapers; mast 
people never even hear of them. Yet, 
they go on with what they have a 
mind to do, unworried and uncon- 
cerned. Nothing can stop them or put 
out the flame of their fervor. Even 
though they are Americans, they seem 
to live in a world all their own. Well, 
they do live in a world all their own, 
and that it is which fundamentally 
makes them different. 


So, Evelyn Waugh was right — once 
a Catholic always a Catholic. The 
most lax person in the world cannot 
throw off the telltale mark. A pagan 
can spot it a mile away. Yes, once a 
Catholic always a Catholic. Even in 
eternity. Indeed, for all eternity. 


Ceiling on Ham 


The manager of a theater wrote the following note to the leading actor of 


his troupe: 


“My dear sir: Your performance last night was so bad that several people 
have written in demanding that their names be removed from the free list.” 
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Salute to Liguori 


Readers of The LicuortaN have asked how it gets its same. This is it, and alse 


the source of its inspiration. 


R. J. Miller 


ONE of the most remarkable men 
who lived during the century 1700- 
1800 was St. Alphonsus Liguori. He 
was remarkable not only as a Saint 
and a Doctor of the Church and the 
founder of the Redemptorist Order, 
but in his own right as a very ex- 
traordinary man. 

A gifted writer, recognized as a 
master of Italian prose; a poet who 
ranks among the leaders of Italian 
poetry; an accomplished musician 
whose melodies still ring through the 
towns and hamlets and hillsides of 
sunny Italy; a man of boundless en- 
ergy in an age and a land of dolce far 
niente; original and independent in 
his way of life and his thinking, his 
influence is still felt throughout the 
world. In Catholic life and thought, 
the field to which he devoted his ex- 
traordinary gifts almost exclusively, 
it is not too much to say that he was 
the chosen instrument of God to de- 
feat the evil forces that threatened 
Catholic life with suffocation, and to 
open a new era of freedom and light 
to the souls of men. 

St. Alphonsus will celebrate his two 
hundred fiftieth birthday on Sep- 
tember 27, 1946. The occasion calls 
for at least a few words of recogni- 
tion, particularly in the pages of the 
magazine that bears his name, The 
LiGuorIAN; and his sons who edit it 
gladly take the occasion to recall the 
many and cogent reasons that place 
him in history as the most extraordi- 
nary man of the eighteenth century. 

This is what an authority on Ital- 


ian literature has to say of St. Alphon- 
sus as poet and musician: “Alfonso 
de Liguori alone has given to Italy 
popular songs in all their perfection. 
Even today after one hundred and 
fifty years, his hymns resound through 
our hills and valleys, for like all true 
poetry they have preserved the fresh- 
ness of their youth. Since then how 
many poets have attempted this kind 
of composition in the literary devel- 
opment which has taken place. Their 
names were in men’s mouths for a 
moment, and then they were forgot- 
ten by the people, while their true, 
their own sweet poet St. Alfonso al- 
ways keeps his place in their hearts.” 

One of his best known musical 
compositions is the Christmas hymn 
Tu Scendi dalle Stelle. In Italy still 
today it is the Christmas hymn. In 
other countries Adeste Fideles and 
Stille Nacht serve to give the true set- 
ting and spirit to the Christmas sea- 
son; but in Italy, Christmas would 
not be Christmas without Tu Scendi 
dalle Stelle. 

It is related in the various lives of 
St. Alphonsus which have been writ- 
ten through the years that he took a 
special vow never to lose a moment 
of time. His unceasing activity as mis- 
sionary, head of the Redemptorist 
Order, director of souls, and bishop, 
together with the prodigious output 
of books and pamphlets that came 
from his pen during many years, are 
lasting evidence that he was faithful 
to his vow. And the devout reader of 
his life might be led to think that in 
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some way or other such unflagging 
energy was not uncommon in St. Al- 
phonsus’ distant age and country. 
The fact is, however, that energy 
of his kind was most uncommon in 
his age and country. The eighteenth 
century was the age of elegant loafers, 
if ever there was such an age since 
the times of the ancient Romans. The 
idle rich were never so idle as in the 
days of St. Alphonsus. To escape the 
demons of boredom whose special of- 
fice it is to plague the idle rich, the 
elegant loafers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury took to card playing on a scale 
never known before or since. Even 
historical novels like Thackeray's The 
Virginians, and Churchill’s Richard 
Carvel indicate the extent of the craze 
for cards in that century. And St. Al- 
phonsus was born into the class of 
the idle rich, and in his youth shared 
their love of playing cards. It is re- 
lated that once as a boy he was en- 
gaged with other young Neapolitan 
nobles in an absorbing game of cards, 
and failed to stop playing when he 
should have taken up the lessons his 
father required him to learn. The 
father, who no doubt liked his own 
game of cards as well as the next no- 
bleman of Naples, was nevertheless 
a stern taskmaster where the educa- 
tion of his first-born son was con- 
cerned. Alphonsus finally did manage 
to tear himself from the game and go 
to his lessons. But when he returned 
to the game room, his father had 
strewn decks of cards all over the 
place; and when Alphonsus entered, 
greeted him with what we may pic- 
ture as the fiery Neapolitan at his 
explosive best: “Here,” he cried, no 
doubt with all the expressive gestures 
that would serve to impress the idea 
on his son’s mind, “here are your les- 
sons! These are the textbooks you 
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love to read when you should be at 
your lessons! Take them! Study 
them!” 

Moreover, St. Alphonsus belonged 
to the people of southern Italy, who, 
while they can be explosive like the 
Saint’s father on occasion, still for all 
the ordinary purposes of life are the 
most easy-going, unhurried people in 
the world. 

And with such a background —a 
social status which called for elegant 
loafing, an age which spent its years 
at the card table, and a country of 
“dolce far niente” — “sweet doing 
nothing” — St. Alphonsus took a vow 
never to lose a moment of time, and 
kept it to extreme old age! Does not 
that one quality mark him out as 
extraordinary at the very outset? 

But he was original and independ- 
ent of the foibles of his age in other 
ways as well. The elegant loafers of 
the eighteenth century were also some 
of the most contemptible snobs the 
world has ever seen. In that century 
you had to be “wellborn” and 
wealthy, or you were worse than the 
mud of the streets (and there was 
plenty of mud in the streets in the 
eighteenth century). The “rabble” 
simply did not count, although the 
“rabble” amounted to about g5 per 
cent of the population. 

Born into this view of life and of 
the “rabble,” St. Alphonsus neverthe- 
less devoted his life to the express 
ideal of seeking the welfare of “the 
most abandoned souls.” In fact, he 
founded an organization of men to 
work’ for the most abandoned souls, 
and to carry on the work after he 
was gone. He founded that organiza- 
two hundred years ahead of his times 
when he did so; for it was not until 
the year 1932 that the ideal of “the 
tion in the year 1732, and was about 
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forgotten man” was taken up on a 
large scale in another far distant part 
of the world. 


And of course the elegant loafers 
of the eighteenth century lived and 
dressed and acted the part. Luxury, 
loud clothes, long retinues of serv- 
ants, ceremony, and superficial glam- 
our were the order of the day. But 
one Neapolitan nobleman refused to 
go along with the stream. Alphonsus 
de Liguori had his own ideas on dress 
and decorum —even when he was a 
bishop. One of his fellow bishops, as 
a matter of fact, was led to remark 
that his simplicity put all the other 
bishops to shame. Simplicity of dress, 
of manners, of way of life was in fact 
one of the striking characteristics of 
this unusual man; and so strongly did 
he feel upon the subject that he urged 
and impressed upon the members of 
the organization of men he founded 
the same spirit of simplicity as their 
characteristic quality or behavior. 

But it was not only in regard to 
the foibles of his age and his country 
that St. Alphonsus was an extraordi- 
nary man. He showed the same sane 
and sturdy independence of spirit 
when it came to taking a stand 
against the evils that beset the Church 
in his day. 

For one thing, he made himself the 
sworn enemy of the current pulpit 
orators of the day by his strange and 
unswerving insistence that sermons 
should be preached in such a way as 
to be understood by the people in the 
church. The style at the moment in 
giving a sermon was to launch forth 
into a highly intricate and bombastic 
display of figures of speech, strange 
inflections, involved sentences, and 
obscure references. Woe to the pulpit 
orator who would dare to adopt a 
plain and direct, forthright manner 


of speaking. According to the self- 
constituted leaders of oratorical style 
at that time, he was doomed. 


St. Alphonsus, however, had _ his 
own ideas on the proper style to be 
used in preaching the word of God, 
and in his sane and sturdy independ- 
ence of the style of the day did not 
hesitate to defy the canons of ele- 
gance laid down as essential for suc- 
cessful preaching by the leaders in 
the field. By word and deed, in his 
writings and in his own preaching, 
he denounced the false and perni- 
cious flights of fancy that passed for 
sermons and homilies in the eight- 
eenth century. He insisted on “apos- 
tolic simplicity” in the pulpit; plain 
speaking, clear and direct statements 
and illustrations that could be under- 
stood by all the hearers, even the poor 
and unlettered. Nor was he satisfied 
to preach simply himself and to rec- 
ommend simplicity in the pulpit to 
others in a general way; he imposed 
on the members of his Order under 
the most severe penalties that they 
always cultivate the same simple and 
apostolic style of pulpit oratory. And 
while it is difficult to trace the con- 
nection precisely, the fact is that since 
his time the style of pulpit oratory 
and of public speaking in general has 
undergone a profound change. In our 
own day it is not the man who 
“orates” who makes the successful 
speaker in the pulpit and on the pub- 
lic platform, but the man who has 
something to say, and says it. 

It might seem strange at first sight 
that we speak of a saint as a man of 
“sane and sturdy independence of 
spirit.” Are not the saints supposed 
to be docile, “meek and humble of 
heart”? Are they not supposed to imi- 
tate their Master Christ, who was 
“obedient unto death”? 
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Indeed the saints are the people 
who most faithfully imitate Christ. 
But they imitate Him not only by 
their humility and obedience, but 
even more strikingly by their loyalty 
and fidelity. “We must obey God 
rather than men,” said St. Peter and 
St. John when the Jews commanded 
them to cease preaching in the name 
of Jesus. “Be ye faithful unto death, 
and I will give you the crown of life,” 
said Christ to His followers. And any- 
one who has ever been faced with the 
problem of doing right in a wicked 
world knows only too well that the 
very essence of what is required at 
such moments is a “sane and sturdy 
independence of spirit” as far as the 
popular opinions of the world are 
concerned. 

This was the spirit of St. Alphonsus 
to an extraordinary degree, and it put 
him far ahead of his times. United 
with an unerring judgment or in- 
stinct as to the true stand and teach- 
ing of Christ and the Church in 
controversial matters, it gave him the 
unusual ability not only to take his 
stand with Christ on the questions of 
the day, but also to see into the fu- 
ture, and to lay the groundwork by 
his teaching and example for future 
decisions of Christ’s Church. Indeed, 
it was these remarkable qualities that 
earned for him the distinction of 
being honored as a Doctor of the 
Church less than one hundred years 
after his death. 

But to stand with Christ and the 
Church meant to stand against the 
‘world of his day. In many ways the 
eighteenth century was the true “dark 
age” of the Christian era. Politically 
and socially the vast majority of the 
people were little better than starving 
slaves; education, transportation, “the 
four freedoms” were at an all-time 


low. Even in religious matters, igno- 
rance, vice, oppression, indifference, 
impiety, hatred and opposition toward 
the Holy See were the characteristics 
of the century. 

In the midst of that dark century, 
St. Alphonsus was “the light shining 
in darkness”; and it is not surprising 
if “the darkness did not comprehend 
it,” and if the powers of darkness 
raised many a battle for him to fight. 

Fight he did; and we may say, with 
weapons borrowed from the future. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the Universal 
Doctor of the Church, was not by any 
means universally beloved in the 
eighteenth century. Other lesser lights, 
will-o’-the-wisps that rose from the 
dank darkness and evils of the age, 
were pointed out even in seminaries 
and Catholic universities as “the great 
leaders of thought in this, our en- 
lightened age.” 


But St. Alphonsus took up the 
cause of the Universal Doctor. Hun- 
dreds and even thousands of citations 
from St. Thomas may be found in the 
works of St. Alphonsus, who regarded 
the Dominican as the greatest thinker 
and the final authority, under the 
Church, in every controversial mat- 
ter. And this was in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It was to be more 
than a hundred years before the su- 
preme authority of the Church, Pope 
Leo XIII, would issue his great ency- 
clical letter Aeterni Patris, in which 
he too would hold up St. Thomas 
Aquinas before the world as the 
greatest thinker and a safe authority, 
under the Church, on almost every 
controversial matter in the fields of 
philosophy and theology. 

The eighteenth century, moreover, 
was characterized by a singular cold- 
ness in matters of Catholic devotion. 
Stern and solemn persons, posing as 
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the teachers of true doctrine, went 
about forbidding the faithful to 
honor the Mother of God as con- 
ceived without sin; forbidding prayers 
to her as the channel of God’s graces 
to men; even forbidding Catholics to 
approach the altar rail in Holy Com- 
munion more than once a year. It 
seems incredible in this our day, after 
what St. Alphonsus has done to ban- 
ish those proud and hateful spirits 
from the Church; but such were the 
opponents with which he had mainly 
to deal. 

And he dealt with them manfully. 
When all the world seemed to be in 
doubt, he stood up firm and unyield- 
ing on these fundamental matters of 
Catholic teaching. He took a personal 
vow always to defend the teaching 
that the Mother of God was con- 
ceived without sin; and urged the 
doctrine time and again in his writ- 
ings. Sixty-seven years after his death, 
Pope Pius IX invoked his own infal- 
lible teaching power to declare as a 
matter of positive Catholic teaching 
and belief that the Mother of God 
was indeed conceived without sin. 

St. Alphonsus also taught that our 
Lady was, by God’s free choice, the 
channel of all divine graces to men — 
as, by God’s free choice, she had been 
the channel through whom God Him- 
self came to men. And today, some 
two hundred years later, we are told 
that when next the bishops of the 
world gather at the Vatican in a 
General Council, one of the dogmas 
that may be there declared the official 
and infallible teaching of the Church 
will be the doctrine that our Lady is 
the mediatress of all God’s graces to 
men. 


There was almost no such thing as 
frequent Communion in St. Alphon- 
sus’ time; and the man who would 


undertake to defend the practice had 
to prepare himself to be the butt of 
the attacks of would-be reformers and 
holier-than-thou Pharisees who would 
denounce him as a dangerous radical, 
suspected of heresy. 


St. Alphonsus was not deterred. 
With his holy independence, based on 
his unfailing instinct for the true 
mind of Christ and the Church, he 
counseled in practice and taught in 
his books the doctrine of frequent 
Communion — almost identically the 
same doctrine as was taught by Pope 
Pius X one hundred and fifty years 
later in his decree on frequent Com- 
munion. 

Even the authority of the Pope of 
Rome was not held sacred by worldly- 
wise Catholics in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Pope was not infallible, 
they claimed. His was only a posi- 
tion of honor and possibly of some 
authority; but by no means could 
he teach infallibly on matters of faith 
and morals. 


And here again St. Alphonsus was 
a “light shining in darkness.” He 
defended the infallibility of the Pope 
on every possible occasion, and even 
wrote a special work of profound 
erudition on the subject. And when 
one hundred years later the bishops 
of the world gathered in the Vatican 
Counc'l and prepared for the solemn 
definition of the doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the Roman Pontiff, one 
of the chief books they had to guide 
them in their discussions was precisely 
this little work of St. Alphonsus. 

Through all these errors of the 
eighteenth century one single evil 
thread can be found to be running. 
It was the thread of coldness, harsh- 
ness, indifference in religious matters. 
It seems to have been the devil’s chief 
effort in that century to take the 
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warmth, the heart, the very life out 
of Christian piety, and substitute in 
its stead a rigid, frozen, harsh exter- 
nalism. 

Strangely enough, in our own day 
St. Alphonsus is often charged with 
this very vice. He is pictured as a 
forbidding moralist, an unfeeling 
judge of human frailty, the doctor of 
wrath and repression. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It may even be that the devil 
himself, enraged at being defeated in 
his campaign of coldness by the piety 
of St. Alphonsus, has managed to cast 
this smoke screen of misrepresentation 
around the figure of his valiant foe 
and victor. Whatever the case, St. 
Alphonsus is emphatically the doctor 
of piety. The popes, who have often 
commended his work for the Church 
of God, have returned most frequently 
to this, his greatest accomplishment, 
as the object of their praise; namely, 
that it was he who restored to the 
Church the true spirit of piety. 

And the influence of this extraor- 
dinary man goes on in other ways 
down to our own days, particularly 
in two ways—by his writings and 
by the religious order he founded. 

Few if any authors, whether in the 
religious, the scientific, or the purely 
literary field, have had their written 
words so broadcast through the world 
as Alphonsus Liguori. 

He wrote 111 books and pamphlets. 
During his lifetime, they were re- 
printed in Italian four hundred and 
two times; after his death, three thou- 
sand seven hundred and eight times. 
During his life, translations of his 
works were made in various languages 
ninety times; and after his death 
twelve thousand two hundred and 
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ninety-five times. By the year 1940, 
the number of editions of his works 
(not the individual copies of books, 
but complete editions) numbered 
seventeen thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five. These editions included 
versions of the original Italian, and 
translations into sixty-one different 
languages. 


What human mind can compute 
the influence for good this unparal- 
leled broadcast of the word of life has 
had on the world down to our own 
day? And would not this influence, 
taken just by itself, serve to justify the 
claim that its author under God was 
one of the greatest men of his age? 
His Redemptorist Order, likewise, has 
gone on spreading through the years. 
At the present time it numbers mem- 
bers in Europe, the Americas, Asia, 
and Africa; the total membership is 
close to six thousand men, with per- 
haps one thousand of United States 
nationality. They carry on his in- 
fluence by preaching missions, con- 
ducting parishes, and engaging in the 
labor of the foreign missions. 


Such was St. Alphonsus Liguori: an 
extraordinary man in every good sense 
of the term. He lived in the century of 
Washington, Franklin, Frederick the 
Great, and Voltaire. These personal- 
ities have left the mark of their in- 
fluence on succeeding generations 
for good or ill, and to a greater or 
lesser extent. But the editors of the 
LicuorIAN believe that when the 
final great accounting is made, no 
man of the eighteenth century will 
rival in stature as a man, or in in- 
fluence on history, the man for whom 
the Licuor!An is named, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On the Greatest Commandment 


The first and greatest commandment binding on all human beings is that 
they love God with their whole heart and soul. St. Paul spoke about many 
things, seemingly good, that men might boast of without possessing the true 
love of God, and then added that they are all worthless if they are without 
love. Such are faith that can move mountains, eloquence that can soften stony 
hearts, self-sacrifice even to the point of death in behalf of one’s neighbor; 
none of these things, he says, is of any value without the love of God. 

On the other hand, Christ Himself based His most beautiful promises on 
the condition of love. “If any man love Me,” He said, “and keep My word, 
My Father will love him and We will come to him and make Our abode with 
him.” It stands to reason that this is sufficient to bring down the greatest possible 
blessings, because God doesn’t need any human being for the accomplishment 
of great deeds. He uses men and women, sometimes, as instruments of His 
power, but He could as easily use other instruments or do without them 
entirely. Therefore He doesn’t lay down, as a condition for attaining His favors, 
that great deeds be performed; He only asks that they who want God to be 
with them love Him with all their heart and soul and mind and will. 


This should be deeply consoling to the shut-in. Not capable of doing very 
much, they are always capable of loving much, and that is the greatest thing 
in the world. Moreover, it is not difficult to love much, if one understands 
the meaning of the love of God. This is not necessarily an emotional love, i.e., 
one that thrills the senses and feelings at all times in the same way. Nor is it 
an exclusive love, in the sense that one who loves God must forfeit all other 
natural and instinctive loves, such as the love of family and friends; rather it 
is a love that sees God’s goodness in everything that is worthy of being loved. 
To love God, one need only unite his will to God’s will, and express that 
union of wills frequently each day. 

There are three perfect expressions of the love of God that every shut-in 
should learn to use often. The first is for times of pain, sorrow, weariness, dis- 
couragement, and is phrased: “Thy will be done, O God.” The second is for 
the beginning of each day, the beginning of each new task, indeed, for every 
small action of the day, and is expressed: “All for Thee, O God.” The third is 
for moments of consolation, joy, relief, as when kind friends have come to 
visit one, or when nice gifts are sent, and then takes this form: “Thanks be 
to Thee, O God.” 

With these three prayers frequently on the lips or in the heart, the shut-in 
will be fulfilling the condition: “If any man love Me,” and will be earning 
the reward: “My Father will come to him and We will make Our abode 
with him.” 
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Recently the Federal Reserve Bank and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics published 
a report on the spread of American incomes 
during 1945. The report, surely from an un- 
biased source, reveals that in 1945 almost 
half the families of America (47 per cent) 
had an income of less than $2,000 a year, and 
that of these, 9,300,000 families were living on 
less than $1,000 a year, while 12,400,000 
families had incomes between $1,009 and 
$2,000. Seventy per cent of all the families 
in the United States have incomes of less 
than $3,000 a year. The figures represent the 
total annual income of family groups, i.e., 
the combined salaries or wages even of those 
families in which more than one person has 
taken a job. Moreover, they are estimated 
before taxes, which would cut them greatly 
in 1945; and they cover a year of unusually 
high incomes for working people, which at 
the same time was a year of high prices, 
black markets, scarce necessities, and tough 
OPA limitations. 

x 

Spokesmen for the American way of life 
prate glibly about its high standard as if all 
Americans, by the very fact that they have a 
job, are capable of acquiring their own home, 
automobile, refrigerator, modern plumbing, 
heating, cooking and cleaning apparatus, etc. 
The truth, for anyone who can add and sub- 
tract, is that not half the families of America, 
even with a father and a couple of children 
working, are capable of possessing those many 
things that are said to be part and parcel of 
the American way of living. The sum of 
$2,000, in inflationary times like these, is a 
mere subsistence wage; half the families in 
the United States receive less than that, and 
when inflation passes, they will find their 
income cut to a point where they are in the 
same situation as they were before. 

x 

One of the deadlocks in this situation is 
the fact that so many industrialists, econo- 
mists, commentators, and even government 
officials have accepted as a rock-bound for- 
mula the fact that raises in wages must be 
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accompanied by raises in prices. This is the 
same thing as saying that the distribution of 
income from gainful industry and service is 
so fixed and set that nothing can be done 
about it; that it is absolutely necessary, if 
you pay a workman higher wages, im- 
mediately to take the raise away from him 
by making him pay higher prices for what 
he needs. It is also the same thing as saying 
that nobody in the country needs a higher 
income; if a certain group is successful in 
demanding such, then it is up to industry 
to neutralize it immediately by higher prices. 
The figures quoted above make this resound- 
ingly silly. If there are underprivileged, sub- 
standard living conditions for a great many 
American families, it doesn’t make sense to 
say that nothing can be done about it, that 
it is impossible to raise anybody’s wages 
without raising prices, that the situation is 
divinely or eternally predetermined and we 
are all sorry about it, but there isn’t anything 
anybody can do. Somebody, somewhere, has 
to crack and say: Maybe our system of dis- 
tribution, no matter how deeply entrenched, 
is wrong. Maybe it is possible to channel 
a little more income into the homes of the 
struggling workingmen; maybe, if we quit 
worrying so much about immediate profits, 
and generous dividends, and six figure 
salaries for some, we could lift up that half 
of American families who are incapable, up 
to now, of enjoying what the other half of 
American families call necessities for the 
American way of living. 

Moreover the deadlock created by the 
formula, “no one can be paid more money 
for his work without being forced to pay 
higher prices for his goods,” is really one 
that sends American industry into successive 
tailspins of depression. More than half of 
America lives in a kind of concentration 
camp of incapacity even to dream of buying 
many of the things that America best pro- 
duces. As long as “the formula” operates, 
they never will get out of their concentration 
camp. The result is that, industry has a very 
clearly delimited market for what it can 
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produce. Its advertisers talk about cars for 
everybody, refrigerators for everybody, etc., 
but the fact is that far less than half of all 
American families have the slightest chance 
of paying the price for these things. The 
strange illogic of the situation is that, in a 
time of shortages like the present, industry 
rushes into large scale production gn the 
assumption that every single family in Amer- 
ica is going to be a buyer. Then when those 
who have sufficient income to do so have 
satisfied their needs, there are thousands of 
manufactured units left that nobody can buy. 
And industry truly blocks the way to their 
buying by saying: “If we pay you more wages 
we must charge you higher prices.” To avoid 
a depression in 1950, each industry has to 
decide to do one of two things: (1) either 
figure out how many Americans can, on the 
income they receive, buy the product it 
manufactures, decide to make that many 
with the expected replacements, and then 
quit that line and turn to making something 
else; (2) or determine that it is going to 
expand indefinitely the market for its product 
by getting behind a universal effort to lift 
out of the subsistence wage class more than 
half the families of America who are impri- 
soned there today. Instead of the formula 
“you cannot be given an increase in wages 
without being made to pay higher prices 
for goods,” which freezes all Americans in 
their present economic status, there is needed 
a formula like this: “Expansion of American 
markets can come about only by the ex- 
pansion of the lower half of American 
incomes.” 


xe 

Organized labor can do much that it hasn’t 
done in the past to put across the correct 
formula. Many unions have been successful 
in lifting their members out of the lower 
half income bracket, up toward at least an 
approximation of a living wage. If these 
unions, instead of working for the sole pur- 
pose of pushing their own wage scale higher 
and higher, would make use of all their 
propaganda influence to lift up other work- 
ing classes to their own present level, they 
would be serving the best interests of all 
America. It is the already fairly well-paid 
organized workmen who, by demanding a 
still higher wage, encourage the application 
of the erroneous formula: “No higher wages 
without higher prices.” If a man who is 
earning $5,000 a year strikes for $6,000, it 
is not too strange that there will be a 
conspiracy on the part of industry to take 


the extra thousand out of him in high prices. 
But if the $5,000 a year men could somehow 
throw the weight of their influence into 
lifting up the $1,200 and $1,500 a year work- 
ing people toward a decent level of income, 
they would not only be doing a grand thing 
for America, but they would be saving their 
own jobs and securing their own futures. 
For even a $5,000 a year job will be worth 
nothing if a depression comes; and a depres- 
sion will come unless the $1,200 and $1,500 
a year Americans are lifted up to a level 
where they can be an ever expanding market 
for the miraculous productive ability of 
America. 
x 

It will be said, perhaps, that this is im- 
possible; that workers in one industry cannot 
be concerned with workers in another; that 
sympathy strikes are not only extremely un- 
popular but close to the line of immorality. 
But without going into the question of 
sympathy strikes or like measures, we believe 
that there is much that a well-organized 
union can do for workers in other fields. One 
thing would be just to keep playing the light 
of publicity on the substandard incomes re- 
ceived by nonorganized labor in other fields. 
It is not difficult today to find out the aver- 
age wage being paid by almost any business 
or public service venture. Let us not be 
permitted to forget that in certain lines of 
work, the average pay is only $900 a year, 
or $1,200, or $1,500. Let these figures be 
placed beside those that have been attained 
by decent unions. If the members of a certain 
union average $3,500 a year for their toil, 
let them decide, before trying to get more 
for themselves, to acquaint the public with 
the fact that there are tens of thousands of 
families trying to live on half that or even 
a quarter of that. And once more we repeat 
that this would not be a purely altruistic 
service in behalf of strangers. If it succeeded 
in raising the dispossessed half of American 
families to a higher income level, it would 
guarantee continually expanding markets and 
an indefinite postponement of depression 
due to lack of buyers for already made 
commodities. 

x 

The human element that blocks the ac- 
ceptation of the correct formula “Expansion 
of American markets can come about only 
by expansion of the lower half of American 
incomes” is this: It is possible at the present 
rate of distribution, for some men to make 
so much money in these years of prosperity 
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that they can ride out any depression without 
a quiver. We are getting to the point where 
this kind of selfish nest feathering will be 
suicidal. We do not think that industrialists 
who make capital of brief periods of pros- 
perity are deliberately.and maliciously mak- 
ing a haul at the expense of others and 
padding themselves against a depression. 
Rather it is our experience that they just 
don’t think things through; they. are filled 
with a vague and groundless hope that 
something will turn up to prevent the next 
depression; they don’t want to see people 
reduced to selling apples and living on some 
kind of dole. What they forget is that they 
are the ones who should be thinking and 
planning and taking measures against. the 
next depression. If they don’t, a depression 
will come along (some think it will be the 
next one) in which those who have a backlog 
of quickly earned assets will not be per- 
mitted to enjoy them. Some kind of revolu- 
tion, call it Communism, Fascism, or more 
likely a new kind of “ism,” will make them 
its first victims, and they will not be pretty 
victims either. It is in the cards if we brag 
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about. the high standards of American living 
and blind ourselves to the fact that half our 
families are living on a highly inflated $1,500 
a year. 

R 


It all comes back to what the Popes of 
social justice have insisted on as the means 
of saving the capitalistic system, viz., a re- 
construction of the social order through co- 
operative planning on the part of both 
capital and labor. Reconstruction means that 
it is necessary to junk such formulas as 
“Higher wages. must be offset by higher 
prices”; or “The law of supply and demand 
will settle all problems”; or “nobody can 
prevent recurrent depressions.” Co-operative 
planning means that both capital and labor 
must learn from past experience that. the 
economic welfare of a nation is not something 
that can be left to chance, or hoped for as 
a by-product of either unlimited free enter- 
prise or untrammeled collective bargaining. 
It is something that men must plan, and plan 
together, out of the lessons of experience and 
the objective thinking of their leaders. 


The Great Crusade 


Father Theobald Mathew, the great Irish apostle of temperance of the past 
century, before his death enrolled some six million people in his crusade against 
drunkenness and administered to all of them the pledge. His procedure in ad- 
ministering the pledge was as follows: The candidates knelt down in a semicircle 
before him, and repeated after him these words: 

“I promise with the divine assistance to abstain from all intoxicating liquors 
except for medicinal and sacramental purposes and to prevent as much as pos- 
sible by advice and example intemperance in others.” 

Father Mathew then made the sign of the cross over each candidate and said: 

“May God give you the grace and strength to keep your promise, and I now 
mark you with the Sign of the Cross, that you may put your trust in Christ 
crucified and in Him alone and that you may always bear in mind that you 
have sealed your promise with this symbol of your redemption, and should 
anyone tempt you to violate your pledge, that you may be able to say with the 
Apostle Paul: ‘Let no man molest me for I bear the stigmas of my Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ in my body.’” 


That the majority of those who took this pledge kept it is vouched for by 
all who traveled in Ireland during that period. 


Comment From the Congregation 


“Brethren,” cried the preacher, “Watch out for the devil. He’s chained to the 
wall, waiting to jump out and catch you. If you get near his chain, he'll stretch 
out his hand in front and grab you. Or he'll stretch out to the right and grab 
you. Or to the left and grab you. He'll even stretch out behind and grab you.” 

Voice from the rear: “The beast might as well be loose!” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Long Ceremony 


Father Fouquet, a missionary in 
West Africa, records that he once 
baptized an old native and his wife 
after putting them through a rigid 
course of instructions, and then 
married them, after which they 
returned to their village. 

Some months later, however, they 
returned to him, both obviously quite 
discontented. 

“I want to be un-married,” the old 
man said. “This old woman has be- 
come a nest of thorns to me with 
her sharp tongue.” 

“Yes,” the old woman cried. “Un- 
marry us. I will not live any longer 
with this lazy, old fool.” 

“All right, all right,” said Father 
Fouquet. “I will un-marry you. But 
it is a long and difficult process, and 
I don’t know whether you will be able 
to stand it.” 

“Yes, yes, Father,” both said. “We 
will be un-married at any cost.” 

“Very well, then. Go to the chapel 
and wait forge there.” 

The priest took his breviary and 
the holy water sprinkler, and made 
the couple sit together on the front 
bench of the chapel. Then he knelt 
before the altar and began to say his 
Office. After every psalm, he got up, 
made a big sign of the cross over the 
heads of the two natives, and then 
gave each of them a sharp rap on the 
head with the holy water sprinkler. 
This went on for an hour, during 


which time he finished his entire 
Office, and the couple sat rubbing 
their heads. 

“Wait here,” the priest then said. 
“I must fetch another book.” 

He then brought out a spiritual 
reading book and began to read, 
stopping for the usual ritual after 
each paragraph. 

Finally the old man said: “Father, 
does this terrible ceremony last much 
longer?” 

“Well,” said the priest, “it depends 
upon the hardness of your heads. You 
were married ‘until death do us part,’ 
so I must go on until one of you falls 
to the ground and expires.” 

The old couple decided against 
being “un-married.” 


Wise Man’s Words 


According to the legend, a king 
from some far country once visited the 
wise man, Solomon, and in the course 
of their conversation asked for a sen- 
tence to remember, one that would 
help him both in time of prosperity 
and in season of adversity. 

Solomon thought for a moment, 
then said: 

“Remember this saying: ‘This too 
shall pass away.’” 

The visitor went away, content with 
his answer, and ever after he was 
comforted by that saying, because in 
prosperity, he repeated it, and it made 
him humble; and he thought of it in 
adversity, and it gave him courage to 
continue bravely to the end. 
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Double Talk 


Some time ago the United States 
welcomed a Russian journalist, one 
Ilya Ehrenburg, to its shores, per- 
mitted him to roam over the country, 
and then, before he departed, allowed 
him to write his impressions and, 
though they turned out to be nothing 
but accusations and smears, did not 
hinder their being printed and widely 
read. It couldn’t possibly happen in 
Russia, if an American newspaperman 
went there, because he would neither 
be allowed to roam freely, nor to write 
honestly, nor to find any journalistic 
organ that would publish his criti- 
cisms if he did write them. 

Russia, according to Ehrenburg, is 
a long-suffering, innocent victim of 
lies on the part of American news- 
papers. Her rulers are lovers of the 
multitude, honest and unselfish state- 
men, and eager for nothing but peace 
and good will among men. But Amer- 
icans have instituted a campaign to 
calumniate and villify Russia. That 
there is tension between the two coun- 
tries is due solely to the bad will of 
American newspapers, says Mr. 
Ehrenburg. 

Not so, Mr. Ehrenburg. There is 
tension between America and Russia, 
solely because Americans have never 
heard any Stalinite give an adequate 
answer to the following questions: 

1. Why did Stalin attack Finland, 
and would not Russia do so again if 
she had not taken everything she 
wants from Finland? 
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2. Why did Stalin, who calls him- 
self the only real enemy of Fascism in 
the world, make a deal with Hitler 
when Fascism was just beginning to 
reach out for world power? 

3. Why did Stalin agree to take half 
of Poland on condition of letting 
Hitler have the other half? 

4. Why did Stalin declare war on 
Japan after Japan asked Russia to be 
the mediator for ending the war be- 
tween Japan and America? 

5. Why does Stalin refuse his people 
freedom of elections, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of speech, and freedom 
to read anything but censored prop- 
aganda about the rest of the world? 

6. Why does Stalin, who grants his 
people none of the above freedoms, 
flood the world with propaganda 
against Spain on the false charge that 
Spain has no freedom of elections, 
religion, speech, and information? 

7. Why does Stalin support and 
directly authorize agents to go into 
other countries and attempt to over- 
throw their form of government 
through the medium of Stalinistic 
Communism? 

There is no prejudice in asking 
questions like these. Cold objective 
fact inspires them. America has plenty 
of faults, but no one can ask America 
questions like the above. 


Toward a Better Congress 

If you do not read The Congres- 
sional Record, nor any of the other 
publications that carry news of new 
legislation passed at Washington, this 
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is the place where you will find out 
about a very important bill that was 
passed in the preadjournment rush of 
Congress a few weeks ago. It is called 
the La Follete-Monroney Legislative 
Reorganization Act. Perhaps it is good 
that the Senators and Representatives 
were tired and worn out after an un- 
usually hectic session when the bill 
reached the floor; if their weariness 
expedited its passage, without the 
usual protracted debate and amend- 
ment offers, it served an excellent 
purpose. 

The bill did two things that every- 
body may applaud. It made a Con- 
gressman’s job more lucrative and effi- 
cient, and it made a Washington 
lobbyist’s job tougher if he represents, 
not the public interest, but some 
private or selfish cause. 

Congressmen get these things out 
of the bill: A 25 per cent salary in- 
crease (long overdue); a $2,500 tax 
free expense account; a retirement 
pension, if a six-year term has been 
served in the Senate or three full 
terms in the House of Representatives, 
at the age of 62, which will be paid 
whether a man has remained in Con- 
gress up to the age of 62 or not. These 
earthly benefits to legislators have a 
definite spiritual value; they should 
make a job in Congress appeal to 
better men than have too frequently 
gone to Washington in the past. 
Incidentally, they should also make 
voters do a little more thinking and 
exploring about candidates for Con- 
gress before they give them the nod. 

But the benefits of the bill are not 
all of a monetary character. Efficiency 
is promoted by the reduction of the 
number of committees, in the Senate 
from 33 to 15, and in the House from 
48 to 19. Whereas a Congressman 
formerly might find himself on as 


many as 10 different committees, some 
of them bearing no relation to one 
another, from now on he will be on 
only two. He will have a Legislative 
Reference Service to help him get 
facts on any bill that is up for con- 
sideration, and legal experts to assist 
in the framing of new laws. 

The check on lobbying in Wash- 
ington is given in the form of a provi- 
sion, safeguarded by heavy penalties, 
that every lobbyist who is paid to 
try to influence legislation must 
register with the clerk of the House 
and the secretary of the Senate, must 
give the name of his employers, the 
amount of salary he receives, and how 
much is allowed him for “expenses.” 
Such reports must be filed every 
quarter and will be printed in the 
Congressional Record. Legitimate 
lobbyists, who have nothing to con- 
ceal, will not be affected much by the 
legislation. It will be a blow to private 
and selfish interests that have been 
accustomed to send high-pressure sales- 
men into the capitol, with unlimited 
funds, for the purpose of “converting” 
legislators to a certain way of think- 
ing. It will also add an interesting 
page to the Congressional Record on 
occasion. 


Good Advertising 


Huzzas and bravos are in order for 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
which has been buying space in a 
great many publications to call atten- 
tion to the pitiful state of sleeper car 
service on most of the railroads in 
these United States. It is appealing to 
the traveling public and to competing 
railway systems to rise up in revolt 
against sleeping cars that should long 
since have found their way into trans- 
portation museums. 

Anyone who has had to travel very 
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much will appreciate the point being 
made by the Chesapeake and Ohio. 
No department of American life is as 
archaic and inconvenient as the type 
of accommodation offered to one who 
has to take an overnight trip. The 
average sleeping car is nothing but 
a dormitory, with green curtains 
separating one bed from another. 
Getting undressed and dressed in a 
berth is a gymnastic feat, and if one 
has a charleyhorse or a touch of 
arthritis, it is best to sleep in one’s 
clothes. There is no place to put 
baggage in a berth, except somewhere 
on top of the narrow bed that is 
provided, with the result that the 
sleeper is left with about six inches 
for his feet. Lavatory space is seldom 
adequate, and when a person finally 
gets to a basin to wash himself he has 
to dodge flying elbows on both sides 
of him. 

The reason for this situation is that 
the average age of all the sleeping cars 
in service today is 22 years. Only g 
per cent of all of them have been built 
in modern times according to im- 
proved specifications. One company 


held a monopoly on sleeper car manu- 
facturing for many years, and offered 
scarcely an improvement during all 
that time. 


Many persons, like ourselves, will 
dodge an overnight trip on a train by 
any expedient that offers itself. 
Streamliner day trains, airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, are taking many passengers 
away from the railroads who would 
prefer to ride them if they could get 
a good night’s sleep without undress- 
ing in a public aisle, sleeping with 
their baggage, and washing with half 
a dozen other passengers all splashing 
water on one another. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio is 
promising to replace every sleeper in 
use on its lines with modern up-to- 
date equipment. It is inviting other 
railroads to form a pool of such 
equipment from which all can draw. 
Whether it goes broke in the process 
or not, it has performed a great service 
in dragging out into the open the 
glaring backwardness of American 
railroads. For that we say bravo 
and huzza! 





“That's Him” 


It is a platitude to say that America is the land of opportunity. But it is 
the truth. Let the facts speak for themselves. Some years ago a certain man 
came into prominence who had no education of any kind at all. He could 
not even read or write; and he never learned these elemental sciences till 
the day of his death. But he had that acumen which makes for business 
success. One venture after the other turned out successfully and one industry 
after the other came within his power. It was not very long before he was 
a multimillionaire. And still as recorded above he could not read or write. 
Perhaps that deficiency moved him to buy one of the large daily newspapers 
that was published in the city where he lived. He bought it, and it prospered 
more than it ever had before. 

Well, our friend was traveling on a train one day, and when the conductor 
came to him to take up his ticket, he showed him a pass. The pass had written 
on it the legend that it was the newspaper which had secured it. The con- 
ductor was doubtful. The passenger looked like a farmer, even like a bum. 
There seemed to be something phony about the whole affair. At the next 
station he wired the newspaper and described the man who had the pass, 
and desired to know whether or not he was the one whose name was written 
on it. Not long afterward he received an answer to his telegram. The answer 
had on it only two words. They were these: “That’s him.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter IV. Heresies of the Fourth Century 


2. The Arian Heresy (Cont.) 

St. Alexander, patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, died in the year 326, and St. 
Athanasius was unanimously chosen 
to succeed him. When he, however, 
learned of the popular choice, he 
attempted to conceal himself and had 
to be forced to accept the See of 
Alexandria. Meanwhile, Eusebius and 
Theognius, who alone of the bishops 
had adhered to Arius during the 
Council of Nice, pretended to retract 
their errors and were restored to their 
Sees by Constantine. They left no 
stone unturned to attend to the inter- 
ests of Arius. And Eusebius was in- 
strumental in placing a succession of 
Arian bishops in the See of Antioch. 
Many Catholics of the diocese, for this 
reason, refused to communicate with 
the usurping bishops. 

Eusebius then contrived, through 
the instrumentality of Constantia, the 
sister of the emperor, to restore Arius 
to the good graces of the emperor. 
Arius submitted a profession of faith 
to Constantine, stating that he be- 
lieved “according to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures,” but designedly omitting the 
word, consubstantial, from the profes- 
sion. He then went to Tyre where the 
followers of Eusebius were in power 
and was there admitted into the 
society of the faithful. 

In the meantime, Constantine, at 


the request of his mother, St. Helena, 
had built the great basilica of the 
Resurrection at Jerusalem. In order 
that it might be solemnly dedicated, 
he assembled many bishops from the 
vicinity. Eusebius seized this oppor- 
tunity to suggest to the emperor that 
before the consecration it would be 
appropriate to assemble all the bish- 
ops in a Council to restore common 
peace. The emperor agreed, and Tyre 
was chosen as a suitable place for the 
meetings. About 60 bishops gathered 
for the Council, Eusebius himself 
assembling all the bishops of his 
faction. At the Council’s beginning 
there were but few Catholic bishops 
present. When he learned the nature 
of the Council, Athanasius at first 
refused to go, having already suffered 
much at the hands of the Arians. 
Upon being threatened by Constan- 
tine with exile, however, Athanasius 
acceded. Eusebius also arranged that 
Flavius, an officer in the army, and 
a group of soldiers be present, osten- 
sibly to preserve order, but in fact to 
lay hands on any who dared oppose 
Eusebius. 

Thus did the iniquitous synod 
begin. Athanasius, to whom the first 
place was due because of his dignity, 
was made to stand before the synod 
and be accused as a common criminal. 
He was accused, among other things, 
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of violating a virgin, of murdering 
Bishop Arsenius, of violating the altar 
and chalice. But even before this 
prejudiced synod all of these accusa- 
tions fell to the ground. On these 
trumped-up charges, however, he was 
condemned and deposed from the 
episcopacy. He fled to Constantinople 
to inform Constantine of the indigni- 
ties to which he had been subjected 
in the synod of Tyre. Whereupon the 
emperor summoned the bishops, who 
had now assembled at Jerusalem, to 
appear before him at Constantinople 
to render an account of their actions. 
They came, but omitting their former 
accusations, accused Athanasius of 
threatening to prevent the customary 
Alexandrian tax from being taken to 
Constantinople. Constantine was en- 
raged, and though Athanasius dis- 
claimed any guilt, threatened to put 
the bishop to death, but later satis- 
fied himself with sending him into 
exile. 

Another Council was held in the 
year 336 at Constantinople. When 
St. Alexander, bishop of the city, 
realized that the Eusebians would 
prevail at it, he attempted, but in 
vain, to prevent it from being 
assembled. At this Arian council 
Marcellus of Ancyra was excom- 
municated and Basilius, a defender of 
Arius, insinuated into his See. But 
the chief business of the council was 
to vindicate Arius and his doctrine. 
Arius, meanwhile, had gone to Alexan- 
dria in the hope of being admitted 
into the society of the faithful there. 
But his presence there created a great 
disturbance among the Catholics, and 
the emperor, hearing of it, summoned 
him to Constantinople. The Eusebians 
took advantage of this summons to 
work for the reception of Arius into 
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communion with the faithful of the 
emperor’s city. They threatened 
Alexander with deposition from the 
episcopacy if he refused to receive 
Arius on the day which they had 
determined. But the saintly bishop, 
supported by St. James, Bishop of 
Nisibis, and spending much of his 
time in prayer, refused to be 
intimidated. 

The Eusebians placed themselves in 
the good graces of Constantine. And 
Arius, by another misleading profes- 
sion of faith, succeeded in persuading 
Constantine to decree that he was to 
be admitted into communion with the 
faithful. Alexander, still unwilling, 
was thus placed in a difficult position, 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia boldly 
threatened him: “If you will not 
willingly admit Arius, he will enter 
your church with me _ tomorrow.” 
Overcome with grief, St. Alexander 
went to the church, and prostrating 
himself before the altar, prayed tear- 
fully: ““My God, take me or Arius, 
and prevent your Church from being 
overthrown.” Early in the afternoon 
of the same day, the Eusebians carried 
Arius in triumph through the city, 
boasting of his restoration. During 
the procession, however, Arius was 
stricken with violent pains in the 
abdomen. Terrified, and in extreme 
agony under this stroke of divine 
vengeance, he begged to withdraw a 
while from the procession. No sooner, 
however, had he gained privacy than, 
like Judas of old, his stomach burst 
open, and amid a great flow of blood 
his bowels poured forth upon the 
ground. Thus was this impious heretic 
deprived at one and the same time 
of his life and of communion with 
the Church. This judgment of God 
occurred in the year 336. 





CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt, 
1910- 


I. Life: 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt was born in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, on August 22, 1910. At the 
age of 15 Miss Windeatt was graduated from 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music. In 1927 
she received the Licentiate of Music degree 
from Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax. The 
ill-health of her father caused the family to 
move to California in 1927. Miss Windeatt 
received the bachelor of arts degree from San 
Diego State College in 1934. In November of 
the same year she left for New York where 
she intended to secure employment in the 
advertising business. Unable to find a posi- 
tion in this field, she began to write for the 
Catholic periodicals. In between her writing 
she took the work necessary to receive the 
master of arts degree in English from Co- 
lumbia University. She is the editor of the 
woman’s and children’s page of the Torch. 
Miss Windeatt devotes her entire time to 
the writing of articles and books. She has 
written radio scripts for the Ave Maria Hour. 
Miss Windeatt is a member of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic. 


Il. Writings: 

Much of the work of Miss Windeatt has 
first appeared in the pages of Catholic maga- 
zines. She writes distinctively Catholic stories 
and articles. The high ideal that she has of 
the apostolate of the pen is seen from the 
advice that she gives to Catholic writers. 
“A Catholic writer would do well to be 
really Catholic—in love with his religion 
and convinced that the eucharistic life is the 
only life for him. The motto of the great 


Dominican Order, to contemplate and to give 
to others the fruit of that contemplation, 
could well be taken to heart by anyone who 
aspires to be a really worth-while apostle of 
the pen.” 

Miss Windeatt has won renown as the 
writer of the lives of the saints for children. 
In this field she has few equals. Her stories 
are told in the language of the child. It is 
not the stilted language of one who tries 
to talk down to the child. Her stories merely 
tell the life of the saint and omit all vague 
moralizings that children detest. Often adults 
are among her most enthusiastic readers. 
Some of her books are the following: My 
Name is Thomas, a first person account of 
St. Thomas Aquinas; The Lad of Lima, 
Blessed Martin de Porres; Little Queen, St. 
Thérése of Lisieux; Little Sister, Blessed 
Imelda; and Saints in the Sky, St. Catherine 
of Siena. 


Ill. The Book: 

It is almost impossible to make a choice 
from among the books of Miss Windeatt. 
The Children of Fatima is suggested because 
of its current interest. It is the story of the 
appearances and revelations of the Mother 
of God to three Portuguese children, Jacinta, 
Lucia, and Francisco. The Blessed Virgin 
appeared many times to the children and 
taught them to say the rosary for the con- 
version of the world. To prove the authen- 
ticity of the revelations the Blessed Mother 
caused the sun to spin like a spinning wheel 
and emit shafts of light. Children and adults 


will enjoy this story of The Children of 
Fatima. 
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Theology for the laity — Three books on 
Catholic doctrine for the laity have come 
to the desk of the reviewer. All three are 
worth-while contributions to the growing 
literature that is directed to the intellectual 
and spiritual formation of the Catholic 
layman. 

Preface to Religion (Kenedy, 228 pp., 
$2.50) by Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, is an 
excellent account of man’s relationship to 
God. This book covers in an orderly manner 
the fundamental truths of the moral order. 
The book begins with a discussion of the 
all-important question of the happiness of 
man. The remainder of the book shows man 
how God has made it possible for him to be 
happy. The splendor and grandeur of man’s 
elevation to a sharing in the life of God by 
the gift of sanctifying grace is developed in 
a beautiful chapter. The thought of the 
mercy and love of God does not cause the 
author to overlook the stern truths of Judg- 
ment and the punishment of hell that God 
has prepared for those who refuse to love 
Him. The treatment is healthily modern. The 
ageless truths are presented in a fashion that 
makes them intelligible to modern man. The 
chapters reveal the depth of knowledge and 
skill of language that we have come to 
associate with the name of Monsignor Sheen. 
It might be well to remark that Preface to 
Religion is not a reprint of the author's 
radio talks, but is a book presenting new 
material. It would be a fine gift for a young 
man or woman about to enter college. Preface 
to Religion will furnish these young people 
with solid foundations for their life with God. 

The second book, Christianity (Herder, 267 
pp., $2.50) by Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., is 
rather an outline of dogmatic theology for 
laymen. It was written in answer to the con- 
stant request for a popular explanation of the 
Catholic faith. It is more complete and more 
systematic than the explanation given in the 
Catechism. Father Fichter presents a detailed 
outline of the principal truths of apologetics 
‘and dogmatic theology. The first three 
chapters deal with Revelation, the Church 
and Inspiration. The last eight chapters fol- 
low the traditional treatises of theology. The 
style is explanatory rather than argumenta- 
tive. The appeal of the book is not through 
brilliance in language and abundance of 
example and anecdote, but rather in the 
logical clarity of the material presented. The 
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author does not allow the beauty of style to 
cloud the matter. In general, the common 
opinions on disputed points are taught. But 
in the matter of the definitions of sufficient 
and efficacious grace he follows the opinion 
of the Molinists. Christianity will be a 
means of instruction for all those interested 
in a simple explanation of Catholic dogma. 

Let’s Talk It Over (Bruce, 120 pp., $1.75) 
by the navy chaplain, Lt. Jerome P. Holland, 
is much more informal in style than the two 
previous books. The author confesses to a 
great curiosity about the thoughts and feel- 
ings of people. This interest in men and 
women served him to good purpose both in 
parochial work and in his duties as a 
chaplain. In this book he describes the two 
mentalities that exist side by side in the 
modern world, the non-Catholic and the 
Catholic mind. He shows the countless ways 
in which these two spirits differ. In the first 
chapter Father Holland examines the reasons 
given by non-Catholics for not attending 
Church on Sunday. Many of the important 
practical differences between the two groups 
are discussed. Such topics as marriage and 
divorce, birth control, the Blessed Mother, 
confession, and religious education are talked 
over with the readers. The style is refresh- 
ingly modern. The alliterative titles of chap- 
ters such as Mercy and Murder, Budgets and 
Babies, Bugaboos and Blessings, Pin-Ups and 
Patrons, manifest the orginality of treat- 
ment. For the explanation of many points of 
Catholic practice and morality Let’s Talk It 
Over will prove of great assistance. 


Three biographies — The biographies of a 
Chinese cardinal, an American bishop, and a 
French nun are another evidence of the 
universality of the Catholic Church. From 
Chinese pagan to the first Chinese cardinal 
is the story of Thomas Cardinal Tien. Louis 
J. Maloof, marine seargent and writer, tells 
the story of Cardinal Tien under the title, 
Adveniat Regnum Tuum (Mission Press 
S.V.D., 52 pp., $1). The simple facts of his 
life are told in a pleasing narrative. His 
outstanding virtue of humility is stressed. 
Sometimes it is difficult to realize that when 
the man seen hurrying about the country on 
a bicycle enters a church the choir breaks 
into the magnificent “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus.” 
The author promises to write a more com- 
plete life of his first Chinese cardinal. This 
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brief account will serve well until that book 
is published. 

Claude Dubuis (Herder, 268 pp., $2.50) by 
L. V. Jacks, is the story of one of the pioneer 
bishops of Texas. Father Dubuis left his 
home in France to serve in the missionary 
territory of Texas which had been recently 
obtained from Mexico. In this huge sprawling 
country he worked for the Catholic emigrants 
and the native Indians. It was pioneer labor 
filled with many adventures. More than 
twenty times was he held captive by the 
Indians, four times was he robbed, once was 
he almost drowned by the flood waters of 
the Colorado, and often was he forced to 
kill poisonous snakes. In 1862 he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Galveston. This book 
makes a fascinating period and character of 
American Catholic church history come to 
life before our eyes. 

Frances Schervier, Mother of the Poor (St. 
Clare Convent, Cincinnati, 92 pp., $1) by 
Sister Pauline, recounts the life of a modern 
foundress of a religious order. Mother 
Schervier founded the Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis to aid in the care of the sick 
poor. The Church has put her seal on the 
virtues of the holy foundress by conferring 
on her the title of Servant of God. Arch- 
bishop Amleto G. Cicognani has written the 
preface to this book. Sister Pauline has com- 
plied a collection of the Words of Frances 
Schervier (95 pp., $1). The thoughts of this 
holy sister are arranged for each day of the 
year. Both these books are in paper cover. 


Philosophy — The opening of classes calls 
attention to two works of philosophy. A 
Philosophy of Poetry (Catholic University, 
258 pp., $2.75) by Rev. John Duffy, C.Ss.R., 
is a study of the basic nature of poetry. It 
is not, as the author tells us, a critical or 
literary study of the creative aspects of poetry. 
It is a comprehensive study of the funda- 
mental principles of art and beauty with 
special application to the field of poetry. 
Part One outlines the traditional Thomistic 
doctrine on beauty and the aesthetic ex- 
perience. Of special interest is the criticism 
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of some Thomists’ emphasis on the intuitive 
nature of the aesthetic experience. Part Two 
contains a statement of the nature of a 
fine art. Part Three is the original contribu- 
tion on the nature of poetry. Father Duffy 
examines the matter and form of the poem. 
A Philosophy of Poetry is a well-written 
account of the traditional Thomistic doctrine 
of art and beauty and its application to 
poetry. 

Physics and Philosophy (C. U. 143 pp., $2) 
by Rev. James A. McWilliams, S.J., is a study 
of St. Thomas’ commentary on the eight 
books of Aristotle’s physics. It is the second 
volume in the new Series of Philosophical 
Studies published by the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. In part one the 
setting of the book is given. The basic na- 
ture and laws of motion are treated. The 
second part analyzes the basic teaching found 
in the commentary of St. Thomas. Father 
McWilliams has given an excellent study of 
this important work of the Angelic Doctor. 
An appendix lists the references made to the 
doctrine of physics in the two Summae of 
St. Thomas. 

For the priest —A famous Italian mis- 
sionary, St. Leonard of Port Maurice, wrote 
Counsels to Confessors (Newman 86 pp., 
$1.50). In this small book the Saint stresses 
the qualities that should be found in every 
priest who assumes the office of confessor. 
He insists on kindness and mercy, but also 
deplores the criminal kindness in not caring 
about the correction of habitual sinners. It is 
well for priests to read such a book that 
reminds them of the seriousness of their 
obligations in the sacred tribunal of Penance. 

Rome and the Study of Scripture (Grail, 
138 pp., $1) is a collection of papal letters 
and decisions of the Biblical Commission on 
the Sacred Scriptures. There are six papal 
letters, beginning with the Providentissimus 
Deus of Leo XIII and concluding with the 
Divino Afflante Spiritu of Pope Pius XII. 
The important decisions of the Biblical Com- 
mission are also found in the book. Priests 
and seminarians will find this a useful and 
handy book. 


and Pamphlet Service 


its readers the service of obtaining any book, 
or not, on request. Also it has a catalogue of 


pamphlets for every need. Write for the list. 
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A stranger entered the church in the 
middle of the sermon and seated himself in 
the back pew. After a while he began to 
fidget. Leaning over to the white-haired man 
at his side, evidently an old member of the 
congregation, he whispered: 

“How long has he been preaching?” 

“Thirty or forty years, I think,” the old 
man answered. 

“I'll stay then,” decided the stranger. “He 
must be nearly done.” 


Jane: “What do you say to a tramp in the 
park?” 
Joan: “I never speak to the horrid things.” 
Es 


A Scotchman came upon an automobile 
overturned at a railway crossing. Beside it 
lay a man all smashed up. 

“Get a doctor,” he moaned. 

“Did the train hit you?” 
Scotchman. 

“Yes, yes; get a doctor.” 

“Has the claim agent been here yet?” 

“No, no; please get a doctor.” 

“Move over, you,” said the Scot, “till I lie 
down beside you.” 


asked the 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Newlywed, her face 
flushed with the excitement of her afternoon 
in the kitchen, “I want you to be perfectly 
frank with me now. What would you suggest 
to improve these doughnuts I made today?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Newlywed, lifting one 
with a slight effort, “I think it might be 
better if you made the hole bigger.” 

x 

A native of Brooklyn was spending his 
first day on a dude ranch in Nevada. He 
came back to the bunkhouse with a handful 
of rattles from an enormous rattlesnake. A 
ranch hand turned pale when he saw them 
and said, “Holy smoke, where’d you get hold 
of those things?” 

The Brooklynite couldn’t understand the 
other’s agitation: he explained, “I took them 
offen the biggest woim I ever seen.” 
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While witnessing a game of baseball, a 
boy was struck on the head, the baw] coming 
out of his mouth. 

x 

Two Irishmen driving through the coun- 
try noticed that many of the barns had 
weather vanes in the shape of huge roosters. 

“Pat,” said one man to the other, “can 
you tell me why they always have a rooster 
and niver a hin on the top av thim barns?” 

“Shure,” replied Mike, “an’ it must be 
because av the difficulty they’d have in 
collicting the eggs.” 

Es 

Ruth was a sweet girl. She was reading 
a book that gave the meaning of names. Her 
mother was watching her, and thinking of 
all the young men who were attracted to her. 

“Mother,” said Ruth, “it says Philip means 
lover of horses, and James means beloved. 
What does George mean, I wonder?” 

“I hope, my dear,” said her mother, “that 
George means business.” 

*% 

“Well, I do say,” exclaimed the sweet old 
lady, after tasting her first cocktail, “it tastes 
exactly like the medicine my husband has 
been taking for 40 years.” 


The American proudly exhibited a small 
scar. 

“See that?” he said, “I got it when I fell 
from the window of a room on the forty- 
fourth floor of the skyscraper where I work.” 

“The forty-fourth floor, and you weren’t 
killed?” gasped his friend, incredulously. 

“No, I was lucky —I fell inward.” 

% 


A Scotchman entered a hotel and inquired 
what the rates were. He was told that the 
charges were $5 a day for rooms on the first 
floor, $4 for rooms on the second, $3 on the 
third, and $2 on the top floor. The Scot after 
a moment’s reflection started for the door, 
when the clerk asked him if he considered 
the charges too high. “No,” replied Sandy, 
“it’s the building that’s no’ high enough.” 
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may put Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: And those Bonds may very well be 

fe the means of helping you educate your 

$3 put into U.S. Savings Bonds to- — children as you'd like to have them 

day will bring back $4 in 10 years. educated. 

Another $3 will bring back an- So keep on buying Savings Bonds— 

other $4. available at banks and post offices. Or 
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